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FANS AND FANCIES. 


A GLANCE AT THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 
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(see PAGE 106.) (Copyright by Montague Marks, 1882.1 
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THE CYPRIOTE “ RESTORATIONS." 





THE trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have done their utmost to smother the scandal conse- 
quent upon the discovery by Mr. Feuardent of General 
Di Cesnola’s bad faith in palming off on the American 
public his patched-up and comparatively worthless col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities ; but, like Banquo’s ghost, 
it ‘‘ will not down,’’ Nothing will satisfy the pub- 
lic but a new investigation. There is overwhelming 
evidence that the inquiry conducted by the Directors’ 
Committee was a failure, if it was really intended to get 
at the truth. But if the result was arrived at in good 
faith, still the subsequent accumulation of charges and 
new evidence by thoroughly reputable persons would 
make a new investigation imperative. 

Since our last issue, a bombshell has been thrown 
into the Cesnola camp by the publication in The Times 
of a letter from Mr. A. D. Savage, late assistant di- 
rector and archzologist of the Museum, who explains 
why he has resigned his position in that institution : 

To the Editor of The New York Times : 

When Mr. G. L, Feuardent published his charges in THE ART 
AMATEUR of August, 1880, that certain sculptures in the Cesnola 
collection were restored and the restorations concealed, a state- 
ment made by me to a reporter of The Evening Post was printed 
in that paper August 28, 1880. It was that there were no restora- 
tions in the Cesnola collection. I was at that time an assistant 
of the Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and in charge 
of the antiquities. This statement, honestly made at the time, 
I discovered a year after, in the last week of September, 1881, to 
be very far from the truth, for I found a number of serious resto- 
rations in the sculptures. The first question asked by a student 
of archzeology about a production of antiquity is, how much of it 
is genuine ? The Cesnola collection is of very great value to 
archeologists, and an opinion on that point from the Curator, 
who was also commissioned to write the Museum's hand-books of 
the collection, would probably have some weight with such stu- 
dents. When, therefore, I discover my positive declaration that 
no restorations exist is false, through the discovery of many and 
serious restorations, students of archzeology have a right to de- 
mand that I correct my mistake. Why I am so late in doing this 
will be seen from the following account: 

When the Director, Gen. Di Cesnola, returned from Europe, 
I reported my discovery to him. He assured me that whatever 
restorations I had discovered had been done without his knowl- 
edge, probably during his absence in Cyprus (1872-7). He 
assured me, moreover, that the restorations should be published ; 
but as we could not agree on the date of this publication, I re- 
signed and left the service of the Museum, November 30 last. I 
determined to make another effort toward immediate publication 
by the authorities of the Museum, and sent, accordingly, a com- 
munication on the subject the last week in December. I was 
gratified by the answer (dated January 6), that ‘‘ the whole ques- 
tion as to the repair and restoration of the Museum antiquities is 
before the Executive Committee, who propose to treat of the same 
fully in the forthcoming annual report, which is to be issued within 
a few weeks." This report was issued February 13, but I cannot 
consider its discussion of the subject a publication of the restora- 
tions, for not one is specified, and this I had hoped would be done 
ineverycase. . .. . I will add that none of the 
restorations in question are included in those declared to be such 
by Mr. Feuardent in THE ART AMATEUR of August, 1880. 

A. D. SAVAGE. 

Mr. Savage describes, in a second letter, some six- 
teen statues with restorations. About one-third of this 
lot it appears have been given nice new Greek noses, 
without regard to the obvious fact that many of the faces 
in every other respect are Semitic. New legs, mostly 
plaster, have been given to one statue; an Egyptian 
headdress of plaster has been added to another, and 
the wings and tail of a dove made of wood and coated 
with plaster have been pdt in the hand of a third. It 
will be easy to test the plaster restorations, Mr. Savage 
points out ; for ‘‘ two or three strokes of a wet sponge 
will remove the wash which makes the plaster look like 
stone. ‘Where the restoration is of cement or stone 
the test becomes much more difficult.” He only men- 
tions those restorations he tested for himself. He says : 

‘ The rest I could not test without changing the surface of the 
sculpture as exhibited to the public, a thing which I had not the 
right to do, not being one of the owners of the collection, and the 
Director not being yet come back from Europe."’ 


After Gen. Di Cesnola’s return, ‘* two heads in Egyp- 
tian dress ” disappeared from their case. Mr. Savage 
asked him about them, and was told that restorations 
had been made on them without his knowledge when 
he was in Cyprus, and he had had them unmade. 

The next testimony is most important of ail. It is 
that of Mr. Feodore Gehlen, who was the repairer at 
the Metropolitan Museum while it was in Fourteenth 
Street. Of course his evidence would have been in- 
valuable if the trustees had wished their investigating 
committee to get at the truth, but they were very 
careful not tocall him. He speaks now for the first time 
in the following statement to a reporter of The Times : 





‘I was a repairer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art when it 
was in Fourteenth Street, and worked under the orders of Gen. 
Di Cesnola until the whole collection was ready. All thatI did 
was under hiscommand. He saw every day what I had done—the 
noses, heads, and different parts of the bodies which I had ar- 
ranged. We took plaster of Paris ; sometimes pieces of the same 
stone. Every day, I repeat, he saw what was done. I am a 
draughtsman, and I kept as nearly as I could to what were the 
forms. Gen. Di Cesnola was so well satisfied that when he was 
in Cyprus he wrote me a letter of thanks for what I had done. 
I did not attempt to color the statues, but they are now quite 
different from what they were when I had finished with them. 
The trustees never had anything to do with them. Mr. Hutchins 
saw me do the work, There was a big basket, with pieces of 
vases and pots all broken up. When Gen. Di Cesnola went to 
Cyprus, he told me when I found leisure to work them up. I did 
so, and made up a great many vases from these fragments. I tried 
always to get the exact pieces. Occasionally I would fill up the 
gaps to make them complete. All was, I again repeat, done 
under Gen. Di Cesnola’s orders. I know the objects in the 
Museum very well as they are now, and there have been changes 
in many of them. To shift any blame on me is most unjust on 
the part of Gen. Di Cesnola, for I never did anything without his 
orders. That he was perfectly satisfied with me I can prove by 
his letters. Mr. Hutchins ought to be called for. His testimony 
would fully substantiate what I have stated. Some of the statues, 
as they came to New York, had already been mended with plaster. 
Whether done in Cyprus or London, I do not know.” 

A few days after all this interesting testimony of Mr. 
Savage, archeologist of the Museum, and Mr. Gehlen, 
surgeon of the Museum, both of whom are on the side 
of Mr. Feuardent, Mr. Clarence Cook, the fearless art 
critic of The Tribune (who, having a very decided opin- 
ion of his own as to the merits of the controversy, does 
not allow the policy of his paper to influence his personal 
action in the matter under discussion), published “in 
an illustrated pamphlet a crushing arraignment of 
General Di Cesnola, entitled ‘‘ Transformations and 
Migrations of Certain Statues in the Cesnola Collec- 
tion.”” The illustrations of statue No. 39, as pub- 
lished in our supplement, are reprinted from this 
pamphlet and speak for themselves. As Mr. Cox, the 
former photographer of the Museum, has declared 
that he himself saw the stonemason cut out of a 
solid rock the base and the lower part of the figure, 
the charges in regard to this particular statue seem 
to be proved beyond a doubt. Mr. Cook seeks to 
demonstrate the two following grave propositions : 

Ist. Alterations and restorations were made by Mr. 
Gehlen, with the full knowledge and approval of Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola. 

2d. General Di Cesnola invented the story of dis- 
covering the temple of Venus at Golgoi, and misstated 
the locations where he found certain objects, and 
changed some of the objects themselves to make them 
conform with this theory. 

In regard to the first proposition, it is only necessary 
to publish the following extracts, copied by Mr. Cook 
from two letters now in the possession of Mr. Feuar- 
dent, received by a gentleman at that time connected 
with the Museum, “‘ which will show Mr. Di Cesnola’s 
anxiety about the condition of his made-up antiques 
during his absence at the manufactory in Cyprus :” 


‘ISLAND OF CYPRUS, 
‘* SALAMIS, May 20, 1874. 
“*  # * And let me know if the statues have not suffered 
during the winter; I wish Mr. Gehlen would carefully visit them 
and see if the cement has not moved. Tell him I will soon have 
other work of the same kind from Cyprus to do as I promised 
him. I like very much that German, he is an excellent artist and 
a good man; please thank himforthe glue. * * * 
‘* (Signed) L. P. D1 CESNOLA.” 
‘‘ ISLAND OF CYPRUS, 
‘* LARNACA, November 4, 1874. 
‘«<* #  * Please thank Mr. Gehien for the glue, which 
has turned out very necessary to me here, and it is very good. 
Tell him he will soon have another lot of antiquities to put to- 
gether and mend ; and I hope he will do the next work as nicely, 
intelligently and well as the former one. I have certainly been 
very much satisfied in the able way he worked; please tell him 
so ; and if any declaration, certificate or other document from me 
to him may be hereafter desirable, I will always do everything I 
can to help him to be known in New York. * * ~* 
‘* (Signed) L. P. D1 CESNOLA." 


How is it possible for any one who reads these let- 
ters, showing how thoroughly Mr. Gehlen was work- 
ing under the orders of the Director of the Museum, to 
reconcile them with the latter’s solemn declaration be- 
fore the trustees’ investigating committee: ‘‘In the 
entire collection I have not made a single restoration 
of any object or part of any object in stone.”’ 

The second proposition Mr. Cook proceeds to de- 
monstrate on statements made by General Di Cesnola 
himself, and by Mr. Savage, before he felt called upon 
to doubt the honesty of his chief. He says: 


HE ART AMATEUR. 


‘t I think it most probable that Mr. Di Cesnola made but few 
excavations anywhere in Cyprus, and that while he may have 
found a few objects at the place he chooses to call Golgoi, he 
made no such find as he asserts he did; and I also think it un- 
likely thathe ever discovered the Temple of Venus, or any temple 
whatever, in that place. The most reasonable supposition is 
that he bought nearly all the objects in this collection from the 
natives; and, since he now declares that if there have been res- 
torations, additions, etc., made to his statues, they were made 
without his knowledge, it may be admitted for the sake of argu- 
ment. o 2 © © © ow te lw el ho 6S EFS are HO more adroit 
manufacturers of antiquities to be found than the people of the 
Levant. They can, indeed, outwit the very devil himself. The 
Museum of Berlin rejoices in a collection of Moabite pottery 
bought at a great price, but now known to have been manufact- 
ured, and every collector suffers in turn from the tricks of these 
adroit Levantines, The Levantines covered up well the 
traces of their skilful piecing, and had the statues been left as 
they came out of their cases from Cyprus, it would have been 
long before any eye, however sharp, could have detected the 
fraud. But they were put to soak in baths of acid, they were 
washed and scraped, mended and painted, until it is impossible 
to distinguish the ‘ archaic’ from the ‘ Graeco-Roman '—they all 
look as if made yesterday. 

‘*But when the collection had grown in Cyprus on Mr. Di Ces- 
nola’s hands to an inconvenient bulk, when all the private*pur- 
chasers who could be reached had been supplied, and the finest 
objects in his possession had been disposed of, it then became 
necessary to invent some scheme by which the whole collection 
could be got rid of in bulk. This was the way in which the 


fiction of the great Golgoi find came to be invented. It was not 
at first successful. Neither Russia, nor Germany, nor France, 
nor England took the bait. England, least ofall. . . The 


whole story of the great desire the British Museum had to get 
possession of this collection is absolutely without foundation.” 

While General Di Cesnola was in Cyprus he corre- 
sponded with Mr. Cook, whose good offices on The Tri- 
bune he was anxious to secure. He wrote to him: “I 
have already discovered several sculptures a¢ Salamzs, 
but I have only photographed a few, a copy of which I 
herewith enclose for you.” Mr. Cook publishes a 
catalogue of objects now in the Museum of which 
General Di Cesnola sent him photographs, and shows 
that while endorsed in the latter’s own handwriting as 
having been found at Salamis, these are now officially 
declared to have been found at Golgoi. 

Among other objects General Di Cesnola claims to 
have found at Golgoi are statue Nu. 39—‘* A man hold- 
ing the head of a horned animal ’’—and the so-called 
“Aphrodite and Eros.’’ He seems to have quite forgot- 
ten that he told his friend, Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, that 
the first of these he found at Salamis, and that gentleman 
published the fact in his article on the Cypriote collec- 
tion in Harper’s Magazine (July, 1872), narrating how 
gratified he was to learn from the General that this in- 
teresting statue was discovered on the very spot ‘* where 
we sat together at Salamis.’’ As to the ‘* Aphrodite 
and Eros,*’ Mr. Cook declares the statue to be ‘‘a 
fraudulent patchwork of unrelated parts.’’ He says : 





‘*T believe that [ express the convictions of many who have 
studied the subject, when I say that the most probable solution 
of thedifficulty is that the statue of Aphrodite and Eros was 
expressly manufactured to meet the growing want of at least one 
representation in so large a find, of the divinity to whom the 
temple at Golgoi was dedicated. Not the least suspicious circum- 
stance is the fact that it was never sent to London, where the 
brief curiosity it would have been sure to excite might have led 
to a closer inspection than would have been good for its reputa- 
tion. It has never been seen by an archzologist."’ 

Since the publication of Mr. Cook’s pamphlet and 
the important testimony of Mr. Savage and Mr. Geh- 
len, it seems as if a new investigation into Mr. Feuar- 
dent’s charges would be made. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the trustees will oppose the wishes of the 
public in this matter no farther. For the sake of their 
own reputation, if for no higher motive, they should 
have this scandal cleared up once and for all. The 
policy of silence can no longer prevail. The whole 
truth should and must be told, no matter who suffers. 


A YOUNG man in Syracuse writes to us: ‘* What chance 
is there for a draughtsman and designer from the coun- 
try to go to New York and make his way? Are ac- 
quaintance and influence necessary, or can a stranger 
hope to succeed if he possess genuine ability? By 
succeeding I mean making a decent living and in time 
something more.” We should say that with ability and 
industry his chances are good. With the force, origi- 
nality and humor, for instance, of our contributor, 
George R. Halm, and the polished, scholarly draughts- 
manship of Camille Piton, his services we believe would 
find a ready market as soon as he became known. 
‘* Acquaintance and influence ”’ are desirable, of course, 
but they are not *‘ necessary.’’ Good designers of steady 
habits are always in demand in New York. 
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2 ARIS is much amused just now over 
the circumstances which led to the 
destruction of Jacquet’s aquarelle, 
‘** Portrait of a Bagdad Jewish 
Stallkeeper,’’ in the Water Color 
Exhibition. It was an unflattering 
but unmistakable likeness of Alex- 
andre Dumas ; and his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lipmann, hearing of it, rushed to the gallery and 
took the law into his own hands by smashing the 
glass and running his stick through the picture in 
In the mean while Dumas, unaware 








several places. 
of Mr. Lipmann’s action, obtained an order for the re- 
moval of the portrait, and it is said has begun an action 
for libel, while a cross-action is threatened by Jacquet 
for the destruction of the picture. The origin of the 
trouble is thus explained : Jacquet had let the famous 
novelist buy at a low price his painting “‘ La Premiére 
Arrivée’’—a Louis Quinze subject exhibited in the Salon 
three years ago—because of the honor of having it per- 
manently, as he supposed, exhibited in a famous gal- 
lery, and he was enraged to find that Dumas had sold 
it to a dealer at an increased valuation. 

THE incident calls to mind many similar instances 
of artists’ revenge. During the French Revolution 
Girodet received an order from Barras to paint the por- 
trait of his favorite, the notorious Mlle. Lange. When 
it was finished Barras was dissatisfied with the price, 
and to avoid paying it gave as an excuse that it was not 
a good likeness. Girodet took back the picture and 
promised to paint another portrait of the young person 
which everybody would recognize. He kept his word. 
At a public exhibition held a few months later, no pict- 
ure attracted more attention than Girodet’s portrait of 
Mlle. Lange as Danae in the “‘ original costume ;’’ only 
the classical ‘‘ shower of gold’’ was replaced by a 
shower of silver crowns and copper coins. Barras of 
course did not let it remain in the gallery ; but it was 
there long enough to be seen by thousands of people 
and to give the painter an exquisite revenge. 


HORACE VERNET revenged himself on old Roths- 
child of Paris in a way very like that recently adopted 
by Jacquet. The millionaire intended to have his por- 
trait painted by Vernet, but thinking the latter’s 
charge exorbitant abandoned the idea. The artist 
vented his spleen by representing Rothschild in his large 
picture ‘* La Smala,” now in Versailles, in the guise of 
an old usurer who leaves his wife and family to be 
trodden under foot by frightened cattle while he is oc- 
cupied in counting his bags of gold. Of course noth- 
ing could be more foreign to the character of the Roths- 
childs than this cruel insinuation of indifference. to kith 
and kin ; but a libeller with the brush, seeking to gratify 
a personal spite, is not likely to show more compunc- 
tion than one who uses the pen for the same purpose. 


% 


A REFRACTORY nobleman who refused to pay fora 
portrait he had ordered was brought to terms by Ho- 
garth by the threat that if he did not do so in three days, 
he would add a tail and other appendages and sell the 
picture to Mr. Hore, the wild beast exhibitor. Du 
Bost, another painter, went farther still. His case in 
some respects resembles that of Jacquet. Failing to 
get the price he asked for the picture of a gentleman 
and his wife, he exhibited it in Pall Mall as ‘* Beauty 
and the Beast.’’ The Jady’s brother whipped out his 
knife and cut it to pieces. He was sued for the value 
of it; but Lord Ellenborough decided that, the picture 
being a libel, the artist could only recover for the loss 
of the paint and canvas. 


* 


A WEALTHY Manchester merchant engaged to pay 
a rising young artist a hundred guineas to paint his 
portrait. He asked how long it would take him. 
“* About fifteen days,” said the painter. The latter set 
to work so industriously, however, that he finished it in 
eleven days. Croesus did not like this at all; for he 
considered himself cheated out of four days of the young 
man’s services, and insisted that he should continue to 
work on the picture until the expiration of the fifteen 


days. The painter did so, spending the time of the 
four extra sittings in lengthening, little by little, the 
ears in the portrait of his patron. 


* 7 


ACCORDING to the recent decision in a_ lawsuit 
brought in Brussels by Jan Van Beers, the Flemish 
painter, against a critic, the allegation that photog- 
raphy is used in the production of a picture is not libel- 
lous and does not affect the honor of the painter. It is 
probable that the aid of the camera is called in by art- 
ists much more frequently than is supposed. Within 
reasonable bounds—the limits of which are obvious-— 
I can see no reasonable objection to the practice. Upto 
within a year or two artistic photography was restricted 
to still-life. But since the introduction of gelatine plates 
and instantaneous shutters very natural and artistic 
studies from life have been produced. There are shops 
in Paris where are offered for sale not only studies of 
trees, rocks, bits of foreground, cattle, and sheep, but 
figures in every pose in and out of costume. 

* 4 

THE John Wolfe collection of paintings to be sold 
soon at auction has deservedly attracted attention. It 
is something new to keep pictures on exhibition for 
such a long time before the sale as has been done in 
this case, although I should think that it is hardly good 
policy. To charge an admission fee on such occa- 
sions is another innovation, and rather a dangerous 
precedent. All sorts of made-up “ collections’’ will 
now be given a spurious interest by the adoption of the 
idea; only the admission fee will probably be make- 
believe and not a reality. In this case of Mr. Wolfe's 
pictures no one could reasonably object to the charge. 
Certainly it is worth twenty-five cents to see his admi- 
rable ‘‘ Fellah Woman,”’ by Bonnat, his ‘* Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn,’ by Piloty, the famous 
““ Nymphs and Faun,”’ by Bouguereau. Besides these 
there are Cot’s ‘‘ Printemps,” the well-known picture 
of the youth and maiden in a swing ; Cabanel’s ‘* Birth 
of Venus,’’ and ‘ The Burning of Charles V.’s Bonds 
by Fugger the Banker,” all popular paintings well 
known to nearly every one by the engravings of them. 


and 


THERE is perhaps no private collector in America 
who has owned more famous modern paintings than 
Mr. Wolfe. Before the war, in his gallery were to be 
found Holman Hunt’s ‘** Light of the World,” Les- 
lie’s ‘‘ Anne Page and Slender,” Couture’s ‘‘ Day 
Dreams,” Frére’s ‘* Evening Prayer,’’ and Hazen 
clever’s ‘‘ New Pupil.’’ But nearly twenty years ago he 
sold the collection which contained these, as he is sell- 
ing now his Bonnat, Bouguereau, Cabanel, and the rest, 


x - 


IT is hardly necessary to speak in detail of the pict- 
ures on exhibition, as I am reminded that the Wolfe 
gallery was criticised at length in THE ART AMATEUR 
about two years ago, by a more graphic pen than mine. 
Mr. Edward Strahan then wrote as follows of the 
‘““ Nymphs and Faun :”’ “ Four or five life-size women 
of the woods have caught a goat-faced satyr at a disad- 
vantage, and are pulling him into the water by the 
arms, the the horns. Here are forms of 
real rounded relief and precipitate action, a wonderful 
achievement for Bouguereau. Here are real, windy, 
balancing trees to form a dark relief for them; the 
whole combination of life and spirit being so striking 
that the eye, in high good humor, is ready to bear wit- 
ness that the skins of the people are really palpitating 
and compressible in this case—not Bouguereau parch- 
The trouble with 


” 


ears, and 


ments scraped down with a razor. 
the picture is that the people are ladies—not Moenads 
or Bacchantes. Their undressing is accidental, or pruri- 
ent, not ignorant. Look at any of their faces and you 
feel that they need not insult your reason by pretend- 
ing not to know how to write modern French and read 
the fashion newspapers.” 
oe 
A SALE of miscellaneous coins at Bangs’ recently oc- 
cupied a whole week, but was only remarkable from the 
fact that all the rare pieces in the antique series were 
forgeries, although catalogued as genuine. That this 
was due to the ignorance of the collector there is no 
doubt. A numismatic expert on the second day of the 
sale pointed out a number of spurious coins, and they 
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were at once removed. All the pieces had been bur- 
nished until they looked like soldiers’ uniform buttons. 
This I know is strictly according to Mr. W. C. Prime's 
advice in his wonderful little manual, ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Collectors ;"’ but let me whisper in the ears of collect- 
ors, young and old, that by pursuing this silly practice 
they rob their specimens of more than half their value. 


* 
» 


AFTER the very pronounced disagreement of the ex- 
perts in the suit of Wertheimer versus Goode, in Lon- 
don, recently, as to the genuineness of certain parts of 
the decoration of the little pair of dilapidated Sévres 
vases sold to the defendant for nearly five thousand 
dollars, connoisseurs in both hemispheres will be more 
than ever on their guard against deception. In the 
case in point there was no evidence of fraud, but that 
there should the 
authenticity of these poor little flower-pots for which 
thousands of dollars were paid, surely is enough to 
make every collector shake in his boots. There is not 
much interest in old Sévres in this country, and but little 
of it is offered in the market. [I called attention recently 
to the patched-up article de Sévres (not old) mounted 
in silver which brought $1125 at the Fales auction. But 
would have been 
There 


be even a reasonable doubt as to 


probably no London connoisseur 
‘* taken in’’ by such a shallow pretence as that. 
are other objets d'art besides old Sévres about which 
many of our collectors are no less learnedly ignorant 
than those who buy old Sévres mounted in metal of 
warranted ‘* medizval workmanship.” 


SOME have taken 10 buying old European ivories 
lately, and that is very dangerous indeed. Genuine 
pieces of merit are too much in demand in trans-Atlan- 
tic museums and private collections tv need a market 
here. An English dealer recently crossed the Atlantic 
to throw some of these treasures at the feet of our 
American buyers, and he left our shores some ten thou- 
sand dollars richer than he came here. He took hand- 
some rooms in Fifth Avenue, kept away prying con- 
““ cor 

One 


buyer was at first a little incredulous, and asked how it 


noisseurs who did not mean business, quickly 
raled ” his prey and made a good meal off them. 


happened that such valuable ivories should be offered 
in New York when they could so easily be disposed of 
in Europe. The ready answer was that they were 
part of the private collection of a lady in the south of 
England who only parted with them on condition that 
they should not be sold in that country. The dealer 
might have been asked why he did not take them on 
the continent. France, for instance, offers a fine market 
for such treasures. But the inquirer apparently was 
satisfied, and now owns some of the precious ivories. 
I do not say that they are not genuine. By no means. 
I have not seen them, and therefore cannot pretend to 
judge. But I do say that the whole business is strong- 
ly open to suspicion. 


* 


THE great attraction at the Morton-Hoe sale at 
Leavitt's was Regnault’s imposing painting, ‘‘ Autom 
edon with the Horses of Achilles."’ To the disgrace 
of the city, many will think, no attempt was made to 


secure this celebrated work for the Metropolitan Mu 


seum ; although there would have been little trouble in 
getting the money subscribed for such a purpose. A 


representative of the Corcoran gallery somewhat timidly 
bid for it, and Mr. Avery offered $5800, meaning to 
send it back to France on speculation. But 
knocked down at $5900 to Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., for 
some St. Louis gentlemen who intend to present it to 
the Art Museum of that city. 


it Was 


AT a recent delightful art reception at a well-known 
Fifth Avenue mansion, some of the guests walked the 
galleries armed with large magnifying glasses, by the 
aid of which they scrutinized the choicest paintings 
with all the business air of detectors of forged bank- 
notes. It is to be hoped that this fashion will not be 
come general in our salons. The masterpiece of an 
artist, I venture to suggest, 
a piece of merchandise. The fineness of the canvas, 
the quality of the impasto, and the microscopic fidelity 
in the rendering of details indeed are not the qualities 
which to the connoisseur give the painting its artistic 
MONTEZUMA, 
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OF all tourists the 
sketching tourist ought 
to be the happiest, be- 
cause in his cherished 
albums he bears about 
with him a living memo- 
ry. He makes a sump- 
ter-horse of his note- 
book, and charges it with 
his impressions, to be 
unpacked when he needs 
them as fresh as ever. 
“*T had rather have three 
touches of color made on 
the spot upon prepared 
board than all the assur- 
ances of my memory,”’ 

a said Géréme lately, in 
some of his published notes. With these mnemonics 
the subject of the present sketch 
is very well equipped. It is not 
easy to understand what right 
he has to his magnificent hand, 
his sweeping touch at once 
broad and true, for there is 
nothing in his derivation or 
origin to make him a designer 
‘de race."’ To inherit such 
an implement one should be 
born in the shadow of the 
Parthenon and trained in the 
school of the Caracci, at 
least. But Beckwith was born 
at Hannibal, Missouri, and grew 
up with the growth of Chicago 
-——an environment more fit to 
turn out industrial than ideal 
art. A born idealist, almost a 
born voluptuary, one who, when 
he first encountered Veronese 
and Tiepolo, struck hands with 
them and cried, ** Oh, my pro- 
phetic soul! I am of your 
family !’’—this classical spirit 
could have found but little 
pabulum for his particular por- 
ringer in the great life-skirmish 
of the South and West. 

He was born in 1852. His 
father, while he was a child, 
removed northward, and pre- 
pared to educate his sons for 
those great business careers 
whose centres are in the western 
cities. Carroll received his 
academic education in select 
school establishments of Canan- 
daigua and Yonkers, and after 
an ample literary training re- 
moved to Chicago, uncertain 
whether to join his brothers in the world-compelling lines 
of western commerce, or indulge his native taste for art. 

Before the Chicago fire there was a surprising life in 
the art-movement of that city. Healey, a winning 
character, who makes himself everybody's friend and 
gets everything he wants, had done wonders for the 
Academy of Design. His painting of ‘* Franklin at the 
Court of Louis XVI.’’ was considered a masterpiece, 
and a greater marvel existed in the Historical Society’s 
rooms in the sketch by Couture of the '* Prodigal Son.” 
The boys of Chicago used to turn in on their way from 
school and contemplate these marvels, in which they 
found an unction and a hint of color quite different 
from anything to be stared at in the print-shops. At 
the head of the Academy of Design was my old fellow- 
pupil under Géréme, Conrad Diehl, who once dragged 
Géréme up innumerable flights of stairs in the Rue Bo- 





naparte to criticise his ** Hamlet,’”” a Germanesque con- 
ception painted at Munich. Church (the etcher) and 
Shirlaw were then practising art in Chicago, and Shir- 
law presently became the successor at the Academy of 
the raw and confident Diehl. 

Beckwith was thus in a fair way to become a rather 
wild and western genius, with a palette of Indian war- 
paints and a bright home in the setting sun. The 
Chicago fire saved him from that apotheosis. In 1871 
he left the smoking ruins, and decided to push his 
nascent talents to their quickest development, in aid of 
an embarrassed father and a family sinking from 
thrift to discouragement. At this period he lived for a 
while with his maternal uncle, Mr. Sherwood, one of 
our most opulent and liberal patrons of painting, in 
the city of New York. He assiduously attended the 
classes of our Academy of Design, under the tutelage 
of Mr. Wilmarth, and acquired the usual plaster-cast 
fashion of design, with all the aptness of a hand ready 
to make the most of any educational impression that 
happened to be passing. 
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The plaster-cast style of drawing was quickly found 
to be not enough. His New York friends were leaving 
the American shore for Europe every season in shoals 
in quest of a more advanced guidance in painting. 
Beckwith soon packed up a slender kit, and in 1873 
bade adieu to his kind uncle. Not yet a man, he 
landed in a continental port, and made straight for 
Paris, uncertain how to buy or beg that commodity he 
had come for, an education. By that time the entrance 
of foreigners to the Beaux Arts school had become 
hampered by many restrictions, differing sadly from 
earlier days, when a request from the American minis- 
ter was usually all we needed to secure admission. 
Beckwith called on one of the Beaux Arts professors, 
the late Isidore Pils. The little great man was partic- 
ularly uncivi], and the boy determined that no hope of 
future advantage should induce him to sit at the feet of 


a bear for a Gamaliel. The pay-class of Bonnat, as a 
more independent school than the governmental one, 
was next tried; but Bonnat, by some unlucky harsh 
word or black Jook, repelled his would-be pupil, who 
fell back upon Carolus Duran, the genial Lille painter, 
who leads to victory such a crowd of happy American 
youths, confiding in their master as in an elder brother. 
The young and handsome “patron” quickly made 
friends with his boyish transatlantic visitor, and soon 
knew how to evoke the germs of his supple and tracta- 
ble talent. Soon Beckwith was invited into the private 
studio of Carolus, to trace his designs upon the canvas, 
to lay in backgrounds and continue draperies, to ab- 
sorb, in fact, all that more intimate and connected in- 
struction which actual participation in the master’s 
schemes confers. It was a proud day for the Ameri- 
can when he was actually allowed to paint and finish a 
sofa arm or a vase in one of the master’s portraits, and 
on the first occasion the pupil felt that he had fully at- 
tained his majority, though his twenty-first birthday 
was yet ‘in posse” on the calendar. Meantime he at- 
tended the evening drawing- 
classes at the Beaux Arts 
school, those competitions 
which start the French youth 
in the attainment of the prize 
of Rome, though foreigners can 
only receive the practice, not 
the prize. Four successive 
** honorable mentions ”’ reward- 
ed Beckwith for these labors at 
the Beaux Arts, and one would 
like to see the drawings, doubt- 
less of commanding excellence 
by this time. 

At this period an additional 
ceiling of Marie de Medicis’ 
palace of the Luxembourg was 
allotted for decoration, and 
Carolus Duran received the 
order, as the nearest approach 
to a modern Rubens, whose 
pencil was to continue the color- 
splendors already strewn over 

y, the walls by the great Fleming. 
M. Carolus conceived a ** pla- 
fond’’ in true Rubens style, 
with Marie trumpeted by Fame 
in the portico of a temple whose 
columns rushed up into the sky 
in steepest perspective. For 
the preliminary tracings—nay, 
even for the completed paint- 
ings—the master applied to his 
foremost pupils, whence it hap- 
pens that the brushwork of 
these young Americans looks 
down from the ceiling of one of 
the proudest palaces in Europe. 
Beckwith drew in one of the 
most important figures, that of 
Fame. Sargent, already cele- 

brated for his portraits, painted his master’s portrait, 
in an obscure group “ practicated,’’ as the French say, 
in a corner of the composition. 

His chosen friends in Paris at this period were George 
Becker, the painter of the famous *‘ Rizpah *’; George’s 
brother Alfred, a student in the atelier of Carolus ; 
Russell, a Canadian, and Sargent, the Philadelphia 
painter who has had such marked success. In 1876 he 
hired a studio, and in 1877 was ready to send in his 
first Salon picture, a portrait of an aged man ; this also 
was Sargent’s first year at the Salon, where he exhibit- 
ed a female portrait ; his greater sensation, the ‘* Fish- 
ers of Cancale,’’ was to come the year after. For the 
Universal Exposition of 1878 Beckwith prepared ‘‘ The 
Falconer,’’ a decorative study of an Adonis-like Italian 
model. In this year, after a hasty examination of the 


Champ de Mars, with its world-compelling glories, he 
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packed up his hopes and his clothes and brought them over the preliminary study of anatomy and the Jessons _ in the studio any more than in the counting-house, and 
all to America. Chicago, even in its Phoenix-aspect of of the antique, is a specious but crazy notion, sure to the young artist who is permitted to indulge the de- 


marvellous _resurrec- 
tion, was not now to 
his taste. He estab- 
lished himself in New 
York, and was quickly 
called upon to dispense 
to others the ideas he 
had imbibed in the 
French atelier. 

The Art Students’ 
League, in this city, 
had drifted into a con- 
trol that was neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory to 
the wisest of its well- 
wishers. <A very wild 
sort of impressionism, 
seemingly based upon 
the laying-in or pre- 
paratory study of some 
portrait by Lubach, 
viewed and admired 
in Germany—a _ wild 
decorative ambition, 
which while repudiat- 
ing Makart and Siemi- 
radski had a great 
deal of their tawdri- 
ness—seemed to be 
the guiding ideas of 
the place. Tricky 
methods of coloring, 
frisky wipings-out with 
the paint-rag ; in fine, 
a smart imitation of 


Nature’s effects of, 


light and color with- 
out the rudimentary 
discipline of thorough 
drawing—-these _ prin- 
ciples ran riot in the 
ambitious young 
school, and made it 
attractive while pre- 
paring to make it ri- 
diculous. The deli- 
ciousness of ‘‘ tone,” 
the preciousness. of 
** quality,’ the value 
of the ‘‘tache,’’ the 
grades of chiaroscuro, 
were sought with 
voluptuous eagerness 
by the young poets of 
the school, followed by 
a mad chorus of highly 
impressional students. 
This method of study 
has its good side and 
its bad side. It arrives 
at charming repre- 
sentations of still-life, 
where the accuracy of 
the drawing is not of 
much importance. It 
may even do for genre 
subjects, where the 
artist has little need to 
chasten his line and 
purify his taste. For 
ideal subjects and all 
the wide scope of seri- 
ous art, it is complete- 
ly inadmissible. Its 
lessons are certainly 
useful, in divorcing the 
student from the 
black, dry, opaque 
handling of old-fash- 
ioned official or aca- 
demic art. But in a 
school for young peo- 
ple it is dangerous and 
nothing but danger- 
ous. Toteacha docile 
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light of his color-sense 
before he has chastised 
his taste for form is a 
young artist who has 
miscalculated his 
spring, and will be 
laughed at when he 
leaps upon the world 
with his short-com- 
ings. The president 


of the Leag 


gue Was 
uneasy at this obvious 
tendency of his acad- 
emy, and called upon 
Beckwith to remedy it. 
A better man was cer- 
tainly not in the coun 
try for the purpose. 
A keen natural sense 
of the beauty of line 
and the purity of form 
had been improved by 
the study of classical 
marbles and the paint 
ings of the old mas 
ters. Beckwith was 
made master of the 
antique class, and in 
1879 departed with a 
little driblet of money 
to see what unknown 
plaster casts could be 
picked up in Europe. 
He did wonders with 
the sum at his dis- 
posal, and the little 
collection of casts at 
the League is different 
from that in other 
schools, in that every 
morsel ‘s adapted to 
the use of students, 
and is the choice of 
one who knows what 
examples study _ re- 
quires for its peculiar 
needs. The position 
he now occupies at the 
League is, perhaps, 
the most important 
there. A strenuous 
opponent of the great 
tide of facile art which 
has invaded, not only 
the school but the 
country, he stands like 
Leonidas in the 
breach, and his tri 
umph is great when 
he can wrest olf some 
young victim from one 
of the painting-classes, 
and make him perfect 
himself at the neces- 
sary drill among the 
great secrets of con- 
structive design. It is 
characteristic of his 
bright, sunny temper 
and winning personal- 
ity that he is a prime 
social favorite with the 
very instructors whom 
it is his business to 
nullify. 

Mr. Beckwith’s 
work in this country 
has been chiefly in 
portraiture. His large 
‘Lady in Red,”’ in 
the Academy of 1879, 
made an immediate 
sensation, for its ease, 
felicity, perfect pose 
and breadth of style. 


youth to let his nerves swoon with rapture over color turn out a school of half-baked hypochondriacs, noisome ‘‘ Don't put in too many things,’’ has always been the 





effects, and try to hurry them on to his canvas, leaping to heaven and earth. Two and two do not make five warning of Carolus Duran to his pupils, and in a cer- 
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tain width of view his pupil always shows that he re- 
members the lesson. His ‘‘ Ethel,’’ in the Philadel- 
phia Artists’ Exhibition of 1881, was a lovely and 
graceful creation, superior to the portraits by Sargent 
hung at the same time in the Academy exhibition of 
that city. 

With the crayon, Beckwith simply luxuriates. His 
hand is inimitably supple, firm and graceful in manipu- 
lating this implement. Whether sketching from an 
old master in a Venetian church, or picking up a grace- 
ful form or posture from the street, he draws with fine 


sweep and an unfailing sentiment of grace. 
EDWARD STRAHAN. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE talk in Boston during the week I write this is of 
the Alvin Adams collection, which has been on exhibi- 
tion for several days, 
and which wil] have 
been disposed of long 
before this will appear 
in print. ‘‘ The talk 
in Boston,” I say, and 
yet the talk is confined 
mostly to the class 
composed of those 
who look at art with 
uncultured eyes rather 
than with those which 
have been trained to 
criticise and discrimi- 
nate. There is little, 
it may be judged from 
this, that is of true 
merit, and hence of 
lasting interest, in Mr. 
Adams’s collection. 
The late veteran ex- 
pressman liked pict- 
ures, and bought what 
he liked—and_ under- 
stood. Hence a critic 
or a connoisseur going 
through this collection 
will not find many 
agreeable _ stopping- 
places in front of pict- 
ures, and but few 
oases in the dull desert 
of commonplace can- 
vases. Two Bierstadts 
cover a_ tremendous 
wall space, and are 
good examples of a 
literal phase of topo- 
graphical, geographi- 
cal art. The earlier of 
the canvases is the less 
theatrical of the two, 
and hence the better. 
The other, in a pool 
in the foreground, say 
half a mile from the 
spectator, shows a lit- 
tle fish of the minnow 
species caught at a 
moment's rest in the 
shallow water. I have 
no doubt, with a good 
pair of opera-glasses, 
the little fellow’s eyes 
could be discovered. 
Shades of the ghostly 
impressionists, who shall decry your efforts after this ! 

There is a ‘* Yosemite” by Thomas Hill, bearing 
date 1871, that indicates an approach toward the 
methods and the ideas shown in his Centennial ‘‘ Yo- 
semite,”’ and hence is better than his previous California 
work, though his later pictures are better still. The 
peculiar lack of this exhibition is in living ideas and 
motives in sympathy with the day. There are few pict- 
ures that have any real value to-day, and fewer still 
that will have any a quarter of a century hence. Many 
of the studies in figure and costume look vulgar and 
commonplace rather than quaint and interesting. The 
painter who is an artist invests his picture with such an 
individuality and such an excuse for being, that it is a 
picture of the time for all time ; but the one who lacks 








the genuine inspiration of art gives us the phase of his 
time that is not vitalized, and hence seems warped and 
puny. Seldom have I seen this idea more decidedly 
illustrated than in this collection, which the late owner 
gathered inside of the generation that is now in middle 
life, and which in its strained, old-fashioned look is 
painful in view of this fact, and shows how shortlived 
even fair art is. Only the true virile art, with thought 
for its inspiration, and feeling for its handmaid, can 
hope for life beyond its own generation. Even the best 
painters are represented by their poorest works—those 
with a cheap touch and a glamour of the chromo idea, if 
it be proper to look inversely for illustration. It shows 
how much bad art is afloat, and how clever salesmen 
can induce people with more enthusiasm and crude love 
for the beautiful than culture and fine art education to 
exchange their easily earned money for easily painted 
pictures. And yet I would not say that there were no 
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good pictures in the collection. There were good ones, 
but no great ones—not even one that I discovered. And 
yet I shall not be surprised to see follow this letter in a 
few days reports of great prices paid for examples. Mr. 
Adams began this collection when it was looked upon 
in Boston as almost a sinful waste of money to buy 
pictures, when theatres were closed by law on Saturday 
nights, and when consequently there was a great deal 
of narrowness and ignorance all about. Turning from 
examples of the constrained and pretentious in art to a 
style that ignores all idea of finish, and deals with the 
impressional and sketchy with a little of hardness and 
stiffness, perhaps resulting from a too severe but naturai 
reaction, let us look for a moment at a collection of 
about thirty sketches and studies in Eastman Chase’s 
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gallery, by Alice M. Curtis, who was one of the late W. 
M. Hunt’s pupils—almost the only one with any distinct 
individuality—and who shows that master’s teachings 
in their best form, with ideas of her own as well. She 
calls her work ‘* Sketches and Studies,” and at once 
disarms criticism, because this is precisely what they 
are, with approaches to elaborate pictures here and 
there that show what may be considered among the 
possibilities and even probabilities of her future. For 
a young woman who is feeling her way in the world, 
they are remarkable ; and that their sale may enable 
her to continue her studies until some results more like 
pictures are produced is almost an assured fact. She 
has ideas, and for some time yet art needs ideas more 
than elaboration, which is bad when the foundation has 
not been laid intelligently and consistently. 

I have discovered ideas also in a collection of pictures 
shown at A. A. Childs & Company’s, though in too 
many of them good 
color and_ decided 
handling are lacking. 
The painter is a young 
man named Fred 
Gary, who is a native 
of Iowa, and who has 
painted in that State 
and in and _ about 
Chicago. What he 
wants is study in that 
branch of the French 
landscape school re- 
presented by Daubig- 
ny in subject and 
Corot in treatment. 
What I mean is that 
he must study the 
ideas that Daubigny 
-advances in simplicity 
of composition, though 
avoiding any attempt 
to ape that artist’s 
strength, which at 
present would be quite 
impossible to attain. 
From this, the Corot 
part of my reference 
will be understood, es- 
pecially when I say 
that his subjects are 
prairie bits mostly, at 
least those that are 
good for anything are. 
All of our painters go 
trooping across the 
Western prairies, nev- 
er halting till they 
come to a mountain, 
when they pause in 
awe. First Bierstadt 
did it, then Thomas 
Hill, then William 
Keith, then — all of 
them. As a _ conse- 
quence, there is a vast 
expanse of country 
that is looked upon as 
a desert by popular 
superstition, encour- 
aged by the painters, 
who are looking for 
something striking, 
and fail to see the 
simple beauty at their 
feet. Mr. Gary has 
seen this, and attempted to paint it, in several of the 
pictures with sufficient success to show that it can be 
done. Study and determination on Mr. Gary’s part 
will doubtless show that he possesses ideas and the 
ability to make them manifest. At least it looks that 
way to me now. 

I have stepped into Doll & Richards's gallery over 
and over again to see a portrait-picture (no other word 
will describe it) by George Fuller. It represents a 
young miss, bare-headed, with hair of a modest brown 
combed simply down and back, with no “‘ smart” 
‘* frizzes,’’ with’a yellowish gown, finished with lace 
at the neck, and short sleeves, one hand grasping a 
bunch of ‘‘ pussy willow’’ branches, and the other 
hanging by her side, with a suggestion of movement as 
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though about to clutch the skirt of the gown. She fresh, vigorous, and refined. But the atmosphere and his atmosphere and the special merit of its refinement 
stands at the base of a little hill which rises gradually poetical distance are Mr. Brown's ideas, and he bends and brilliancy. 


through the middle distance, tree-trunks 
appearing at the brow, through which 
glimpses of distance are caught. The 
values are preserved finely, a suggestion 
of pink on some cloud-banks in sympathy 
with the blossoms on an apple-tree in the 
distance, is a bit of beautiful outlying sen- 
timent, and the entire picture is a marvel 
of the combination of the most intelligent 
idea with the skill of the painter who 
knows and feels his art thoroughly and can 
express that knowledge and feeling with a 
technique that is so marvellous as to defy 
the discovery of any indication of its man- 
ner or its method. Mr. Fuller is ‘‘ sui 
generis” among Boston artists. No one 
else paints as he does ; and yet, singularly 
enough, in a profession where in his own 
clique a man is regarded by his inferiors 
generally as a god, and by those of other 
cliques as utterly bad, you seldom hear a 
word against his work even by those who 
paint in an entirely different manner, which 
of course means all of them. Mr. Fuller 
paints character, not faces, in his portraits, 
though the likeness is there ; and in Jand- 
scape he gives us ideas, poetical ideas, 
combining the simplicity of Longfellow, 
the freedom of Bret Harte, and the sweet- 
ness of William Morris. 

John A. Lowell, who has done so much 
for art in black and white, and whose 
beautiful Christmas cards will soon be en- 
larged upon in scope by his steel engrav- 
ing of William M. Hunt’s great picture of 
‘‘ The Bathers,’’ now makes a display of a 
number of pictures by Marcus Waterman, 
a painter who was several years ago iden- 
tified with the half a dozen congenial spirits 
grouped about Mr. Hunt, but still con- 
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Jerome Elwell, who has appeared on 
the walls of Boston galleries on two or 
three occasions, separated by a lapse of a 
year or more, has just had an exhibition 
here, which was a great success in an 
artistic way, though I am not informed as 
to how he succeeded financially. In addi- 
tion to several ambitious oil paintings, 
some of which were full of vigorous thought 
and poetical feeling, he showed a large 
number of simply framed studies and 
sketches in colored crayons of picturesque 
localities—hardly picturesque either, but 
Jandscapes full of character, with little 
attempt at elaboration of idea or drawing, 
though exquisite in a simplicity of manner 
and directness of reaching the expression 
aimed at, and full of the real artistic spirit. 
Mr. Elwell is one of the few painters who 
can handle yellow without becoming coarse 
and crude, and he does it charmingly. He 
is also poetical without becoming namby- 
pamby, a merit which was marked in this 
exhibition in several Venetian effects, not- 
ably in two or three where the glimmer 
from the city after dark over the water told 
a charming story and illustrated a beauti- 
ful phase of night. Mr. Elwell has not 
the force of some of the younger painters 

a who are crowding to the front, but he 
iid will reach that front in his leisurely, mod- 
est way possibly as soon as some of those 
whose force and strength now seem to in- 
dicate that they are far in advance. He 
perseveres under great discouragements, 
and is at all times thoroughly imbued with 

the genuine art-idea. EARL MARBLE. 

P.S.--The Alvin Adams sale is over; the 
112 paintings and sculptures averaged al- 
most exactly $500 apiece. The Bierstadts 


tinued through it all to preserve his own sold well, ‘‘ Lake Lucerne” bringing 
strong individuality. He now inaugurates Mr. Lowell's everything to their emphasizing and expression, neg- $3375, and ‘‘ Among the Sierras,’’ $1450. Boldini's 
“bijou gallery ’’ with a collection that has some re- lecting or falsifying as he may think best. I do not ‘ Morning,”’ Dieffenbach’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Meeting,”’ 


markable examples of strength 






and Meyer von Bremen’s ‘‘Words 





in it, and some very decided { of Comfort,” brought $3000 each, 
color, though occasionally of a & E. M. 
quality that risks being called ( \ 7 _s 

crude by the more conservative ‘ 

in its endeavors to indicate and \ | HINTS FOR AMATEUR 
transmit sunlight in wood-interior \\\ i od SCENE PAINTERS. 
effects. His studies in the dense a4 ‘ oy 

forests of Vermont have been ; : 1 9 THE materials required for 
followed with enthusiasm, and 4 a ? 3 scene painting are whiting, size, 
have resulted in a fair and some- F : rif gS powder colors, charcoal, and 
times more than fair degree of ; ey ? i canvas or calico, The former is 
refinement, in addition to great ‘ 5 ex a much the better and the strong- 
power and_ individuality. Mr. i 4 & i er, but the latter is lighter, and, 


Waterman is another man with 
ideas, and with force and de- 
termination enough to make them 
felt. He is one of the rising men 
here in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion of merit from that possessed 
by Mr. Fuller. 

George L. Brown exhibits at 
Noyes & Blakeslee’s a view of 
Venice, at the entrance to the 
Grand Canal, with some gay- os 


colored boats moored in the im- Nees 


mediate foreground, a view of a 
garden to the right, and a look 
over the water to the distance 
and the Church of Santa Maria 
della Saluta embraced in its com- 
position, which has to me but 
one fault, that of a display of 
crude, raw color on the covering 
of the boats in the foreground. 
This is Mr. Brown’s principal, 
and in fact only great fault. He 
insists on doing it to enhance 
the value of his atmosphere and 
distance, though it is entirely un- 
necessary. The foliage in this 
picture, seen in the garden to the 


right, is remarkably free from this fautt of crude and 
raw color, the grayish greens being more than usually 
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always agree with him, but I do recognize the great 
merit of his general effects and the beautiful serenity of 


where not exposed to much wear 





and tear, is sufficiently strong. 
It is, however, much more in- 
clined to crease. It must be 
joined horizontally ; four widths 
are high enough for any amateur 
stage—twelve feet. If your stage 
is six yards wide, you would re- 
quire twenty-four yards, and so 
on. You must remember that 
sizing will make the canvas 
shrink a little. Nail the canvas 
on to a wall; if you have no 
available wall sufficiently high 
you must paint the top half first, 
rolling the lower half to keep it 
from being splashed. ‘Then you 
roll or turn over the top half 
when finished, raising the lower 
part into its place. When you 
have to draw a design piecemeal 
in this way, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make a sketch of the 
scene to copy from. You can 
always find a suitable scene in 
an art journal or print. Copy it 
roughly on a larger scale on a 
sheet of drawing-paper. Divide 
this into blocks—the horizontal seams on your canvas 
serve as a guide; if there are three seams, draw three 
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equidistant lines across your sketch, then rule perpen- 
dicular lines, five if your cloth is six yards across ; rule 
similar lines across the sketch, and draw the contents 
of each block upon the canvas, With very little knowl- 
edge of drawing, and none of perspective, a fairly cor- 
rect drawing can be accomplished. After nailing the 
cloth up, the next step is to size it. Melt four or five 
pounds of size with very little water ; steep about a 
dozen pounds of whiting in a pan of water for an 
hour ; pour off al! the water, and pour on the hot 
size ; then cover the whole of the canvas with the 
mixture. This is called “* priming.’’ The quickest 
and easiest way of doing it is to use a common 
whitewash brush. Then draw the design in char- 
coal-—of course you must wait till the priming is 
dry. The last process is to colorthe design. Use 

a two-tie or distemper brush, and for details use 
smaller hog-hair brushes—the same that are used 

for ordinary house-painting. The colors are bought 

in powder ; they are damped with water, and then 
mixed with size and whiting, each color, of course, 

in a separate pipkin ; a palette is made of a piece 

of wood divided into compartments by little wooden 
ledges, and painted with white oil-paint some days 
before you require to use it. If there is no time 

for all this, an old tray will serve for a temporary 
palette very well. The method of putting on the 
colors in distemper differs from oil and water-color 
painting. In the latter, one usually lays in large 
flat. washes, gradually working in the darker and 
stronger colors ; in oils, the darker tones make the 
groundwork, and they are brightened up by de- 
grees : but in distemper the whole process should 

be as nearly as possible completed in the “‘ first 
intention.” Keep the colors of a grayish tone, 
and let them merge into each other; a few dark 
touches afterward will give sufficient distinctness. 

In an outdoor scene begin with the sky, then the 
distant country, blue and hazy, grays and yellows 

in the middle distance, getting warm in the fore- 
ground, Thumb in the effects broadly with a large 
brush, but do not fill it very full, or the paint will 
run. Remember that the scene has to be viewed 

by gas or lamplight, so do not be afraid of the 
yellows, but avoid cold greens. A very pretty 
scene is a wood with a path through it, the evening 
light coming in low from the back, and falling 
golden on the grass, red on the stems of the fir- 
trees. As you only see twelve feet or so of the 
trunks of the nearest trees, of course you will not 
draw their top; but if the ground dips you may 

put in the tops of trees farther off to make a back- 
ground ; under the trees, ferns and brambles. A 
garden is a very usual scene. A terrace may be 
introduced in the foreground, with steps down 
into the garden. This is a good plan if the stage 

is low, as it gives at all events the idea of air. 
Interiors are generally painted in panels in two 
shades, as pink and brown, amber and chocolate, 

two shades of gray, etc, A dado and frieze are 
improvements, and the skirting-board should not 

be left out. Paint the light color first, and stencil the 
dark upon it. For a temporary thing like this tin 
stencil-plates are not needed; cartridge paper, or 
strong brown paper varnished, answers very well. 
The pattern is drawn 6n the paper, cut out, and then 
the paper is varnished a day or two before it is used. 
Dip the stencil-brush into the distemper, which must 
hardly be moist : then hold it, not like a paint-brush, 
but a dagger, and dab it on. Satisfactory results can 
be thus produced with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
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A snieitates of perspective is very useful in scene- 
painting, but as it cannot be acquired in a moment, 
amateurs must generally get along without it. 

It is sometimes convenient when the same design is 
repeated several times, in decorative interiors, to 
pounce the pattern. Draw half the design on a piece 
of paper a good deal larger than the design; fold it 
and prick the paper. Hold this quite straight against 
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SKETCH BY 


J. CARROLL BECKWITH, 


the scene, and dust it over with the pounce-bag (made 
of canvas or a stocking, filled with powder color). A 
distinct trace of the design will be left on the canvas, 
when it can be gone over or filled in with paint as de- 
sired. The sheet of canvas is called a flat. When a 
door is cut in it, or French windows, a backing will be 
required to hide the wall of the room. It is merely a 
piece of canvas a good deal larger than the opening, 
placed in a frame or nailed on to the wall. It gen- 
erally represents a terrace and a garden, or park, 
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COMPOSED AND DRAWN BY J. CARROLL 








sometimes a sea view. A strong light should be thrown 
on it, otherwise the flat will shadow it. Borders, or 
flies, are strips of canvas taken across the top of the 
stage. For interiors they are left white, or painted 
pale gray ; for garden scenes, trellis-work with creep- 
ers looks pretty. If trees are painted on the wings, 
some of the branches may be continued on the borders. 
If the scene is a cave, of course the rocks are painted 
up the wings and along the border ; and ‘‘ profile’”’ 
is a great addition both for rocks and trees. It 
consists of pieces of pasteboard cut out and nailed 
on to the wooden edge of the wings, painted to 
correspond—as branches of trees, foliage, etc. It 
breaks the hard straight line of the edge of the 
wings—a line never found in nature, and only 
suitable to panels in interiors. If the wings repre- 
sent columns of a portico, or any florid architect- 
ure, ‘* profile’’ is indispensable to represent the 
entablature, acanthus leaves, and other ornaments. 

In rocky scenes two rows of Jow rocks should 
overlap each other, so as to hide the boards of the 
floor of the stage. They are made of strong paste- 
board fixed into narrow pieces of wood. One long 
piece right across the stage (just in front of the 
foot-lights) will do, but two short pieces look bet- 
ter. Of course they are painted in shades of 
brown and gray, and sea-weed may be added. 
When flower-beds have to be ‘* made out ’’ on the 
stage it is best to have them arranged in low 
wooden trays of the required shapes, painted 
green, so that they can be removed on and off 
bodily. It is not advisable to have these made-out 
beds unless the stage happens to be a tolerably 
large one. 

These instructions are abridged from an excel- 
lent little volume entitled ‘‘ What Shall we Act ?”’ 
by M. E. James, published by George Bell & Sons, 
London, which we heartily commend as invaluable 
to all amateur theatrical parties. The analysis 
is given of a hundred plays from which to make a 
choice. 


AMONG the treasures of the Roman Catholic 
college at Notre Dame, Ind., there is, according 
to The Notre Dame Scholastic, published there, 
an original painting by Vandyck, of great merit 
and unusual size. Professor Luigi Gregori, an 
artist of Chicago, who was intrusted with its re- 
storation, writes enthusiastically of it, and has no 
doubt of its genuineness. The Scholastic says ° 
‘It was brought to this country from England 
many years ago, and presented to the Very Rev. 
Father Sorin, first president of the university. Al- 
though it has always been regarded as something 
precious, and supposed to be the work of one of 
the masters, it was not until last year, when it 
was placed in the hands of Professor Gregori for 
restoration, that the authorship was determined. 

. The subject is the ‘‘ Crucifixion,” and the size 

of the canvas is 32 x 48 inches. The painting 

has been elegantly framed, and encased in glass. It 
may now be seen in the Green Room of the college.”’ 


THE shadow of a chimney falling upon a snow-clad 
roof in the golden or orange-light of sunset, is in- 
tensely blue ; and green trees will draw out much feel- 
ing of red in their shadows. In pictures these effects 
are not unfrequently exaggerated for the sake of the 
delightful chromatic charm which they always afford. 
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INSTRUCTION IN CARPET DESIGNING. 





SUCH progress 
has been made by 
the arts of design 
during the past few 
years in this country 
that American man- 
ufacturers are now 
largely independent 
of foreign sources. 
Especially is this the 
case in the carpet 
trade, in which the 
designs furnished 
here challenge com- 
parison with the best 
work of the English 
and French designers. So well established is this fact 
that in reviewing the whole field of design in this 
branch of trace the American manufacturers may be 
considered to illustrate it as completely as would those 
of England or France. Within the past decade the 
chief sources of inspiration have been Oriental fabrics, 
supplemented by medieval and renaissance designs. 
This statement applies to color as well as to form. 
These sources have been so drawn upon, and their 
peculiarities so familiarized, that the designer has their 
different elements at his finger ends and stands ready 
to furnish the most agreeable adaptations of any style 
that may be desired. The result of this thorough study 
of such excellent models is felt and appreciated in all 
our homes. But we have now arrived at that point 
when, like the Athenians of old, we inquire for some- 
thing new, and we feel that the demand for new 
motives and new color schemes may as justly be made 
of American designers and American manufacturers as 
of those of any other country. 

It is true that there is no American manufacturer 
who is not eager to secure original work, and willing to 
expend large sums for it. From what sources is there 
reason to expect it, and what influences are brought to 
bear to compass its production? The solution of the 
question seems to lie in the designing rooms, and in the 
direction in which the education of designers is tending. 
Outside of these rooms, it is well known, there is but 
little designing done. And within these, if the study 
of design lies along the same Oriental sources, little can 
be hoped for outside of greater perfection in those lines. 
The Bigelow Carpet Company is a representative house, 
and one that feels as great an interest in producing 
original and artistic designs as any house in this coun- 
try or Europe. In its employ are men who have been 
trained under South Kensington and other excellent 
English influences, and who produce some of the best 
Oriental, medizval, and renaissance designs. Those 
prepared for the opening season are exquisite in form, 
and novel and artistic in colqr. Nevertheless, however 
beautiful they are, they are still essentially Persian, 
Japanese, or medieval in form, and merely translated 
into different color schemes by their clever producers. 

It is under these men that the designers of the future 
are being trained. And the question now is how far 
their methods tend to the production of original work. 
Boys enter the designing rooms at the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, and presumably have some natural predi- 
lection for their trade. Their first duties are the grinding 
and mixing of colors. The thorough knowledge of one’s 
medium is invaluable in every art, and it is safe to say 
that this practical knowledge of color, particularly if a 
boy is at all observant and understands the aims of his 
craft, might lead him in new and important directions 
when he comes to use color independently. In time he 
is set to putting in the ground color when the design 
has been already outlined. Thence he is promoted to 
copying designs, and is easily inducted into coloring 
them also, Here the greatest accuracy is necessary, 
owing to the requirements of the machinery. This 
practice, it may be seen, is as essential to a practical 
designer as the manipulation of the keys to a player on 











FROM A DRAWING BY HOLBEIN. 


the piano. This work, done under the eye of the mas- 


ter, is merely mechanical, but the boy insensibly gets a 
grasp of the whole matter which is afterward invaluable 
to him ; still, to recur to the previous simile, this has as 
little to do with the production of original work as the 
facile manipulation of the keys has with the composi- 
tion of a sonata. As the copying goes on the boy 
gradually acquires familiarity with styles. He has, more- 
over, the benefit of the comparison and criticism which 
goes on in every designing room. When further ad- 
vanced he becomes able to transfer designs from the 
sketch to the working drawing, and to take designs 
from other fabrics and translate them into carpet de- 
signs. This implies a thorough knowledge of the tech 
nical requirements of his art. Following this is the 
duty of adapting designs. It is but natural in all his 
varied work that he should display particular aptitude 
in some one direction. He may become especially ser- 
viceable in working out Persian designs or Japanese 
motives. From one point of view he thus makes him- 
self more valuable, as in a certain way he can be de- 
pended on, and the probability is that he is kept at such 
work, and his growth in other directions is correspond- 
ingly checked. 

To sum up the results of this training, the boy has 
the mechanism of his craft with that perfectness which 
constant practice toward practical definite ends alone 
gives. He has also acquired in the same way a knowl- 
edge of drawing within certain limits, a practical knowl- 
edge of color, a familiarity with styles, and a certain 
readiness to adapt a suggestion from a particular style 
and carry it out to meet a certain end. Within these 
limits he can design, but it is easy to see that he is 
hampered, first, by his want of knowledge of forms in 
general, and, second, by the ruts of other men in which 
he has been forced to move. While he has received 
thorough technical training and with it useful intelli- 
gence along certain lines he lacks wider artistic train- 
ing, and if he proves to be an original designer without 
it, that only demonstrates him to be the exceptional 
being who must not be taken into general considera- 
tion. 

It is not surprising to learn that most of the boys 
employed in representative designing rooms, such as 
that of the Bigelow Company, pursue free-hand draw- 
ing in the different evening schoois which have sprung 
up. This is, of course, a step in the right direction, 
but its importance is not sufficiently emphasized. Boys 
naturally fee] their want of skill and take this method 
of acquiring facility, but this is not sufficient. Facility 
is certainly desirable, but not as important as the filling 
of portfolios with studies of new forms taken directly 
from nature, full of hints for future work, which their 
technical training has enabled them to render available. 
Without these outsile studies being particularly insist- 
ed on it is doubtful whether a boy, unless he shows 
special aptitude for original work, and possesses ideas 
which force him to expression, can counteract the re- 
sults of the routine which he daily pursues, or succeed 
in escaping the mannerism which his studies under a 
regular designer naturally induces. 

There is an analogy in all the arts of design, and it 
was made very plain last year, in the wall-paper compe- 
tition, that when called upon to furnish original designs 
the craftsmen only produced hodge-podges of different 
styles, while the technically imperfect work of artists of 
wider intelligence, but of no experience in wall-paper de- 
signing, was marked by beauty and originality in both 
motives and color schemes, and bore away the prizes. 
Circumstances which closed the doors of the designing 
rooms of manufacturers to women and forced them to 
obtain their instruction in some other way, have given 
the opportunity of comparing the old system with that 
which obtains in the women's class in carpet designing 
undertaken by the Woman’s Institute of Technical De- 
sign. In the latter case it is only possible to state the 
method, as in its first year of existence there can be 
no results. The method, however, fully shows the 
tendency of the training and whether it is directed to 
this or that end. The keystone of the whole structure 








is drawing ; this precedes all mechanical study of prac- 
tical carpet designing. For those not proficient in 
drawing there is an elementary class, which begins with 
straight lines, proceeds then to curves, and through a 
series of geometrical problems leads to the construction 
of geometrical designs. Drawing from solids is prac- 
tised so far as perspective is needed in free-hand draw- 
ing from nature. In this the course of drawing cul- 
minates. Studies are made from the natural plant, and 
these are colored from nature. The plant is then re- 
solved into its elements and separate studies of these 
are made, accompanied by lessons on the art of conven- 
tionalizing flowers. Then a certain flower is designed, 
as, for example, the convolvulus, to be arranged 
around a common centre within a certain geometrical 
form-—for example, the octayon. Out ofa class of twelve 
or fourteen there result several designs of special beauty 
and merit. 

With these exercises are given lessons in historical 
ornament, and an analysis of the elements of different 
styles and their underlying principles. Copies are made 
of historical ornament in free-hand drawing, and this is 
made the medium of studies in the enlargement of de- 
signs necessary in the use of the Jacquard. The com- 
pletion of this course is signalized by twelve certificate 
plates made in each of the branches studied, whose 
merit or want of merit determines the giving of a 
diploma. 

In the advanced class the technical adaptation of de- 
sign to the needs of the machinery is studied by the aid 
of a loom, a Jacquard, and a printing drum. The exer- 
cises consist in adapting original designs to the various 
grades of carpet—two-ply, three-ply, body Brussels, 
or Wilton. Here it is observed that the training which 
the boy first acquires is the last required ; and that the 
knowledge of drawing and the principles of design 
which he gets through experience and observation is 
here made a definite and leading part of the regular in- 
struction. The weakest part of the course seems to be 
its want of any provision for the development of new 
color schemes. This, however, may be an after con- 
sideration. It is but fair to add that however women 
may have been debarred by manufacturers from enter- 
ing their designing rooms, the latter have in some in- 
stances shown a generous interest in the new under- 
taking. Mr. Kendall, of the Bigelow Carpet Company, 
has been especially prominent in this regard, not only 
aiding Mrs. Cory’s pupils with the practical counsel of 
some of his best artists, but contributing even pecuni- 
arily toward the success of the school. If Mrs. Cory’s 
enterprise results in the production of artistic original 
work combined with the technical excellence of the 
professional designer, it is certain that no one will be 
quicker than Mr. Kendall and others in the carpet fac- 
tories to give substantial recognition to the fact. 

MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


AN ASTHETIC ENGLISH VILLAGE. 





THE experiment of a ‘‘ Queen Anne Village” has 
been made at Turnham Green, a London suburb. The 
view of the projectors, we are told by Mr. William H. 
Thorp—an architect of Leeds who recently visited the 
place and made a thorough tour of inspection—was “‘ to 
make life less uninteresting and prosaic by devising 
houses for the middle classes which, instead of being bad- 
ly arranged and of mean and commonplace appearance, 
should be pleasing to behold and comfortable to reside 
in.’’ Of the picturesqueness of Bedford Park--so the 
place is named—there seems to be no doubt. It is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a village that might have come out of a pic- 
ture book by Caldecott, the Tabard hostelry claiming at- 
tention in the foreground with the dormers and cupola of 
the church peeping above the roof ; while roads bordered 
with trees lead off.in different directions, having on 
either side hipped and gable-roofed houses with their 
balustraded balconies and cunningly devised stacks of 
chimneys, each possessing a garden visible through the 
open wooden palisades, dedicated as a rule to the 
growth of old-fashioned flowers, such as the hollyhock, 











sweetwilliam, sunflower, chrysanthemum, and graceful 
white lily, besides other sweet-scented favorites.”’ 

The interior decorations and other features of one of 
the houses are described as follows: To commence 
with the drawing-room : the dado, with surbase mould 
as well as the rest of the woodwork in the room, is 
painted peacock-blue, the ceiling is tinted in distemper 
a vellum color, and the walls above the surbase mould 
are covered 
with a paper 
of convention- 


leaded squares with tinted rolled plate glass. A nice 
three-sided bay-window in the dining-room is provided 
with a comfortable window-seat. 

The woodwork of the breakfast-room is painted a 
yellowish olive-green, the dado paper is a diaper of 
grays, yellows, and gray-greens, the wall-paper above 
being of a grayish yellow green color. 

The entrance hall has the dado round the walls and 





alized design, 
bluish in color, 
of a rather 
different shade 
from the paint- 
ed work. The 
fireplaces in 
both drawing 
and dining- 
rooms _ have 
small iron 
grates with 
ogee wave-line 
curved bars, 
surrounded 
with a broad 
margin of tiles; 
the whole en- 
closed ina 
framework of 
wood, with a 
shelf resting 
on slight wood 
brackets, and 
an  overman- 
tel of framed 
woodwork 
containing a 
small silvered 
glass mirror 
with bevelled 
edges. The 
doors have no 
muntins, but 
contain only 
two panels 
with raised 
moulded 
edges, one 
above and the 
other below 
the Jock rail. 
In the din- 
ing-room the 
ceiling is tint- 
ed as before ; 
the woodwork 
is painted an 
Indian red col- 
or and slightly 
varnished, re- 
sembling in 
appearance old 
Chinese or 
Japanese 
quer work, 
The wall- 
paper above 
the dado has 
an all-over 
pattern in two 
shades of In- 
dian red, and 
the dado is 
papered a sim- 
ilar color with 
a diaper ar- 
rangement of 
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design. This 
scheme of col- 
or may seem 


to be sugges- 
tive of too much warmth, but in reality the effect is ex- 
tremely good, and the room possesses a most comfort- 
able appearance. 

The side windows to both drawing and dining- 
rooms, in quaintly arched recesses, with a look-out 
upon the sides of adjoining property, are glazed in 
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DOOR OF A CARVED MUSICAL CABINET, 


WORK OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN. (SEE PAGE 103.) 


up the sides of the staircase covered with Indian mat- 


ting and capped with a wooden surbase mould. The 
motive of the wall-paper is of Chinese or Japanese ori- 
gin, an Indian red pattern on a cream-colored ground. 
The ceiling, as before, is tinted a vellum-color. 

The side window by the door is filled with leaded 
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lights in white and yellowish-green tinted rolled plate 
glass. The whole of the doors and the other woodwork 
are painted Indian red, as well as the balusters of the 
staircase, the newels and handrail being ebonized. 
The bedrooms need not be mentioned separately, and 
it must suffice to say that the woodwork in the various 
rooms is painted in different shades of sage and gray- 
greens ; the wall-papers are some amber-yellow and 

others pale 
shades of pea- 


cock - blue in 





color, and the 
ceilings dis- 
tempereda 
creamy hue. 

It seems that 
those who 
lease houses at 
Park 
are permitted 
the 
for 


rooms 


Bedford 


to. select 
papers 
their 

and to choose 
the 
be adopted in 


the 


colors to 


painting 
woodwork. A 
certain sum is 
allowed by the 
landlord to be 
expended upon 
the 
and 


papering 
painting 
of the different 
and 
the 
tenant wish to 


rooms, 
should 


go beyond that 
amount in the 
decoration of 
| his home he is 


allowed to do 


so and is de- 
bited with the 
excess ovel 
and above the 
stipulated 
sum. 

The beauti- 


fully designed 





Morris wall 


papers are in 
great request, 


and they have 


been largely 
| used; it is 
chiefly owing 


to this fact 
that thecharm- 





ing, pictur- 

esque effect of 
| the interiors is 
attribut- 
As the 
: patterns 


to be 


and 
designs pro- 
duced by this 
firm very 
numerous and 


are 





are made in 
various colors 
and shades, 
the danger of 
sameness and 
uniformity is 
escaped ; and 
Mr. Carr, the 
founder of the 
colony, who is 
noted for his ~ 
excellent taste 
and judgment, 
is always ready to give advice to an intending house- 
holder as to the best mode of treating the interior so 











as to avoid a repetition of schemes of color and orna- 
ment carried out in adjoining habitations. 
The Tabard inn, the hostelry of the estate, is de- 


scribed as ‘‘ quite a picture, with its overhanging tile 
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hung gables, recessed, pillared and quaintly arched 
porch, and its glorious sign, painted by an R.A. 


said), swinging in the breeze and creaking 
very probably on dull winter stermy nights 
over the footway. The sign, which cost 
£120, is in itself worth the trouble of tak- 
ing a journey to see even if there were 
nothing else worthy of observation. On 
one side the Tabard or herald is painted, 
arrayed in gorgeous mediaeval costume, 
blowing a trumpet from which hangs an 
elaborately embroidered and emblazoned 
banner. On the reverse side the Tabard 
inn itself is pictured as it appears or should 
appear on féte days. The whole affair is 
executed in the most artistic and masterly 
manner, and one almost grudges that it 
should be left exposed to the action of the 
weather and the destructive fury of the 
elements.” 

Mr. Thorp says that the church dis- 
plays a medley of styles, and he hopes that 
no further experiments of a similar nature 
will be attempted. The most pleasing 
feature is the cupola belfry, which is paint- 
ed white and is a conspicuous object from 
almost every portion of the estate. A very 
noticeable feature of the interior is the 
great height of the chancel floor above that 
of the nave, anJ the antiquated wooden 
screen painted peacock-blue separating 
that portion of the church from the rest. 
The framing of the nave roof has a very 
substantial appearance, and the color it is 
painted — peacock-blue — contrasts favor- 
ably with the cream-color of the boarding 
to the under-side of the roof. Rush-bot- 
tomed chairs are provided for the use of 
the greater portion of the congregation, 
although there are a few low-backed forms, 
rather like old-fashioned settles, for the ac- 
commodation of a privileged few. A fine 
effective bit of color is to be seen at the 
east end in the shape of a baldachin ar- 
rangement over the super altar with can- 
opy and side curtains. In color it is 
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The gentlemen’s billiard-room and reading-room, 
although two distinct apartments, are connected by 





MODERN RENAISSANCE CHAIR, 


MADE BY HAAS & SONS OF VIENNA. 





to that described in the Jadies’ reading-room, in squares 
of glass of a mellow golden color. The walls have 


dados of Japanese leather paper capped 
with a wooden surbase rail and papered 
above, a wild rose and honeysuckle pattern 
being used in the reading-room, and a 
conventionalized daisy design being adopt- 
ed in the billiard-room. The woodwork is 
painted a warm chocolate brown. Open 
fireplaces are the means used for warming 
the rooms, the grates enclosed with stone 
architraves, surrounded with borders of 
glazed tiles upon which peacock blue ani- 
mals and birds are disporting themselves. 
An outer moulded wooden architrave 
round them is stopped by projecting ogee- 
shaped stone corbels with a shelf on their 
top, one of which was used for placing 
some remarkable carved eastern grotesque 
figures supporting candlesticks. The book- 
shelves and settees in the reading-room 
are constructed of genuine carved oak, 
dating from the seventeenth century, and 
there are several comfortable lounging 
chairs, upholstered with artistic materials. 
The drawing or assembly-room is the 
most important apartment in the building. 
Its decoration is exquisitely carried out, its 
most important feature being an elaborate 
chimney-piece, designed by Mr. Adam 
Heaton, which was on view at the Paris 
Exhibition. ‘The upper mantel is arranged 
with a beautiful series of panels, contain- 
ing classical figures of ancient gods and 
goddesses, nymphs and cherubs wrought 
in gold, upon an ebony ground. At one 
end of the room a stage is fitted up with 
footlights, the drop scene of which repre- 
sents a view of a portion of the village. 
Mr. J. W. Connon, another architect, 
severely criticises the planning and work- 
manship of the houses in the village. He 
compares many of the effects produced to 
little more than those of a stage carpen- 
ter's front scene. He says that at a dis- 
tance the hamlet has all the picturesque 


chiefly Indian red enriched with a number of vertical means of a large arch, across which is placed a Japan-_ beauty of an old English village, but approached more 
stripes of gold embroidery relieved upon a red ground. ese screen. ‘These rooms, although possessing one or closely the stout woodwork of half timbered construc- 


What pleased Mr. Thorp most was the 
club. Its interior he considered a reali- 
zation of the ideal of artistic taste. He 
thus describes it: The gentlemen have 
their billiard and smoke-room, it is true, 
while the ladies in their place have the 
use of a reading-room which is more par- 
ticularly given up to their occupation and 
was at one time provided with a billiard- 
table which has now been removed. 
This reading-room, dedicated to the use 
of the fair sex, has a waxed floor, with 
Persian rugs strewn here and there on its 
surface. The lower portion of the walls 
is panelled with old oak that came out of 
one of Sir Christopher Wren's city 
churches, and a picturesque fireplace 
made up of similar material is carried 
across the angle of the room’ the panelled 
upper mantel being supported upon 
Corinthian shafts with delicately carved 
capitals. The upper portion of the walls 
is covered with paper, a golden pattern 
on abronzy green ground, A beautiful 
mellow light is diffused into the room 
from a large bay window with leaded 
lights, hung with charming patterned 
Madras muslin curtains slung in short 
lengths from brass rods carried across 
the transoms. The room is additionally 
lighted from a counter light in the ceil- 
ing, glazed in small squares with yellow 
toned cathedral rolled plate glass. A 
couch of carved Indian Bombay wood 
and some Sheraton and Chippendale 
chairs comprise the furniture of the room, 
not forgetting the central table, upon 
which is arranged an ample quantity of 
current literature, journals, illustrated 





MODERN RENAISSANCE CHAIR. 


MADE BY ROUDILLON OF PARIS. 


tion becomes the most attenuated of 
sawn planks, and the massive walls of an 
old homestead the thinnest of modern 
brickwork. The whole is denounced as 
an affectation of antique work without 
one spark of the sturdy honesty in con- 
struction which forms the true charm of 
old buildings. 


ZOLA’S PARIS HOME. 


THE apartment of Zola, the famous 
realistic novelist,-in the Rue de Bou- 
logne, is small but charmingly furnished, 
four rooms in all. Facing the street, 
says the Paris correspondent of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, is the dining-room, 
with polished oak floor; at one side an 
antique dresser, with fine specimens of 
faience, engraved pewter pots and dish- 
es; above them an aquarelle by Manet. 
A cupboard in one corner shows some 
fine old silverware, and a handsome 
Russian samovar ornaments the top of a 
porcelain stove. To the left is the parlor, 
reception-room and library combined. It 
is here that Zola, sitting in an enormous 
high-backed, red velvet’ chair, which 
looks more like a throne than an ordinary 
seat, writes his romances. At his left a 
handsome brass tripod holds papers, 
while a huge urn of the same material 
under the table serves as a scrap-basket. 
On the wall above his chair is an indif- 
ferently painted monotonous landscape. 
Opposite this is a three-quarter-length 
profile portrait of M. Zola, seated by a 
table. It is in the true impressionist 


periodicals, and the newest books from the Grosvenor two side windows, depend to a great extent for their style, and is signed by Manet, who is a personal friend 
Gallery lending library—al] most temptingly displayed, light upon large top lights glazed in a similar manner of the novelist. On the wall are two portraits of Mme. 











Zola, by Manet. Magnificent lambrequins of deep 
blue velvet, with bands of rare old embroidery, drape 
the windows. 
rugs as portiéres, and the third, which leads into the 
Oriental 
The bedroom, which, with the kitchen, overlooks the 


Two doors are covered with Persian 


bedroom, with and Venetian embroidery. 
gardens, is entirely hung with old Gobelin tapestry. 
The ceiling has a large piece surrounded by a band of 
olive green plush. The high-post canopy bedstead is 
hung around with fine old embroidery of the Louis XV. 
epoch. A 


table, and a prie-dieu of artistic form are placed here 


handsome carved clothes-press, chairs, 
and there. 


and exquisite antique stained glass in lieu of curtains 


Deep red velvet portiéres hide the doors, 


sheds a mellow light over the harmonious whole. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ART 


WORKERS, 


WE are indebted to Mr. Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati, 
for the accompanying illustration (see page 101) of ad- 
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mirable wood-carving done in the School of Design. 
It represents the carved door of a musical cabinet with 
white oleander on the panel. The design also affords 
a useful illustration of the appropriate employment of 
vertical and horizontal lines of decoration. The chairs 
shown on page 102 are good examples of the modern 
Renaissance style. 
Kaulbach, the Munich painter, will suggest to some of 
our readers artistic ideas for interior decoration. 

The array of decorative designs on page 99 will be 
received with favor by al] industrial art workers. The 


The view in the house of F. A. 


motives have been taken from various sources, and are 
of various periods. 
amples of decoration will henceforth be a special feature 
of THE ART AMATEUR. 


The illustration of such choice ex- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


DECORATIVE HINTS. 

THE willow wood-receivers for the now popular wood 
fire are subjects for decoration. These have lambre- 
quins at the side, usually decorated boldly. For exam- 
ple, a lambrequin of olive satine is decorated with a 
The 


flowers are in a creamy plush fastened with couchings 


spray of dogwood and blossoms in appliqué. 


of olive, and the leaves of different shades of olive 
greens. This design is beautifully drawn. <A_ sec- 
ond wood-basket lambrequin, also of olive satine, is 
embroidered with silks in pine branches and cones. 
This is a very artistic and careful piece of work, and 
particularly fine in color. Such lambrequins are lined, 
and have an upper border of plush. 

the 


is the 


A new flower, now added to list of what are 


known as the artistic flowers, marsh-mallow. 
The broad open single leaves give the embroiderer an 
opportunity for the finest work and the most delicate 
coloring. At the Decorative Art Society rooms is a 
fawn-colored satin banneret with a decoration of marsh- 


mallow, which has every merit that one might expect 





IN THE HOME OF THE ARTIST F. A. KAULBACH 
to find in a painting. The flowers and leaves are finely 
The blossoms, which are pink shading into 
deeper reds, are so blended that the tints melt into one 
another insensibly. 
of nature, and each reflects the light in its own way. 


One broad, prominent leaf turned over, and catching 


drawn. 


The leaves are as varied as those 


the greatest brightness, is the salient bit of the whole 
piece. The banneret is bordered all around with fawn- 
colored plush. 

Interesting though not beautiful tidies are made of 
old-gold satine embroidered with jugs, teapots, fans, 
and similar articles in outline stitch in crewels, such as 
are seen on linen doylies. 
Up the centre will be a row of teapots in blue, green, 


These are arranged in lines. 


and red. On each side will be a similar row turned at 
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an angle, each representing the other exactly. These 


three make the centre stripe. - The side stripes consist 


of one row of jugs, teapots, or what not, placed at a 


different angle. The ends are fringed out. Another 
species of the same sort of tidy has a number of fans 
of different kinds, jugs, etc., done in outline stitch in 
colors among conventional scrolls, much like the mo- 
tives of many Japanese wall-papers on a small scale. 
The Kensington Art Rooms exhibit some serviceable 
suggestions for finger-bowl doylies. These are the 
tine linen damask circular doylies with fringed edges. 
the silks. These 
fruit, such as the strawberry, blackberry, plum, 


and grape, each with its foliage and colored after 


In centre are decorations in are 


of 


nature, One design was a jonquil, a continuous pattern, 
which is the more noteworthy as the growth is some- 
what difficult to combine in this way. Another pattern 
represented ferns and cockscomb ; this was on a drab 
diagonal silk. Still another was a wreath of passion- 
flowers made from nature, the coloring carefully copied. 

The Kensington work in crewels shown at these 


rooms had a raised effect which brought it almost into 


> + sage AID 


IN MUNICH. 


Of this sort was a screen with cat-tails on 
blue serge. A mantel lambrequin, also of biue serge, 
had a border of tulips growing as if in a bed. The 
coloring was carefully imitated in all its brilliance, but 
was almost too striking in effect against the blue 
ground. A chair strip in garnet serge had a decoration 
in silks ‘of blue forget-me-nots and pink jessamines. 


relief. 


THE Builder expresses a regret that the Egyptian 
style of decoration, the foundation and fountain of all 
decorative art, should be so little known, and still less 
appreciated. A lecture-hall decorated in this style, the 
editor remarks, would possess an air of repose and 


solemnity that no other style or treatment could give. 























THE LIMOGES CERAMIC MUSEUM. 





tury since the beginning of 
the ceramic manufacture 
for which Limoges has 
long been famous, but the 
Ceramic Museum is of 
much more recent date. It 
was nominally founded in 
1850 by M. Migneret, pre- 
fect of the department, but 
up to 1863 it contained 
only some specimens of 
Sévres and a few pieces 
from the Campana collec- 
tion. Its real beginning 
dates from 1865, and since 
then by government aid, 
private contribution, and 
the efforts of tue Arche- 
ological Society, it has 
grown and developed with 
extraordinary rapidity. 
The most of the specimens 
have been given by private 
contributors, but the State 
has made several contribu- 
tions of magnificent Sévres 
porcelain besides the sixty- 
five pieces from the Campana collection. Among 
other treasures the museum contains admirable 
specimens of Greek and Etruscan pottery; of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Persian porcelain ; of the 
royal wares of Saxony, Vienna, and Berlin, and of 
the products of Wedgwood, Doulton, Minton, and 
Copeland. Indeed, scarcely a ware known in the his- 
tory of European ceramics is unrepresented, 
and the museum is constantly receiving valu- 
able accessions. A few of its many treasures 
are represented in our illustrations. 





A PAIR OF SEVRES VASES IN COURT. 





A PAIR of Sévres flower-pots, eight inches 
high, with the handles broken off, the edges 
chipped, and the feet ground off, has re- 
cently been the subject in London of a law 
suit of considerable importance to dealers, 
and collectors of old china. The case came 
off before Justice Denman—who, by the 
way, seems to be a terrible Philistine—and 
for three days occupied the attention of a 
special jury. The plaintiffs were the well- 
known firm of Wertheimer of Bond Street, 
wh.o sued Mr. Goode, a collector, for £ 1100, 
the alleged value of thes& Rose du Barri 
seaux, and a smaller piece of a similar kind, 
with a green ground. It appeared that Mr. 
Chaffers, the expert, in 1880 was consulted 
about the arrangement of Lord Hastings’ 
collection, and these two specimens were 
thrown out as unworthy and sent to the 
auction-room. They were hought for £ 425 
by a Mr. Wareham, who thought he had a 
bargain, and wrote to Berdolet of Paris offer- 
ing to sell them to him for £800, The next 
day Mr. Wertheimer called on him, and an 
arrangement was entered into by which the 
cost was to be taken as £ 500, and Werthei- 
mer was to sell them on joint account, the 
profit over and above £ 500 to be divided 
equally. The vases were therefore sent to 
Bond Street, and a check was given to Mr. 
Wareham for £250. Within a few hours 
Mr. Goode, who has been forming a private 
collection of old Sévres, called to see them, 
and was asked { 1000 for the pair. The small green 
seau, which was priced at £ 160, was also considered, 


IT is now more than a cen- 
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and after some conversation Mr. Goode’s offer of £ 1100 himself and Wertheimer followed, which was settled 
for the three pieces was accepted, the invoice being by Mr. Wareham owning he had been misled by Mr. 


made out for £ 950 and £150. Subsequently Mr. Goode 





LIMOGES CUP. BY JEAN POUYAT. 


IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM. 


told Mr. Wareham he had bought the Rose du Barri 
vases for £ 1ooo, and as that gentleman had only been 





ARABIAN EWER. 


IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM. 


promised the share of profit based on £950, he con- 


sidered himself aggrieved, and some litigation between 


Goode’s statement and apologizing to Mr. Wertheimer, 
not however before, by his avowal to Mr. Goode 
of all the circumstances of the case, he had prob- 
ably tended to make Mr. 
Goode less pleased with 
his bargain. However, 
the latter appeareé suffi- 
ciently satisfied to con- 
tinue dealing with Wert- 
heimer for some time, 
and made purchases of 
considerable amount; but 
later he wrote saying that 
as Mr. Wertheimer had 
deceived him by stating 
the cost of the Rose du 
Barri vases to be £ 800, 
whereas they had only 
cost £500, he must de- 
cline the bargain. The 
vases were of course re- 
fused, and litigation be- 
gan. Subsequently Mr. 
Goode was informed by 
Mr. Campbell, the pro- 
prietor of Minton’s, that 
the painting on the vases 
was not in his opinion ee SEVRES 


IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM. 





genuine ; and this state- 
ment of defence was 
therefore added to that of fraud respecting the price. 
Able counsel appeared upon each side. The wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff were several of the best- 
known dealers, who declared the vases to be perfectly 
genuine, and worth the price charged ; the witnesses 
for the defence were the chief china manu- 
facturers, such as Mr. Campbell (Minton’s), 
Mr. Binns (Worcester), and others, with 
their managers and artists, who all declared 
their opinions as against the genuineness of 
some parts of the paintings, which consisted 
of four panels of hunting scenes in the usual 
gilt frames and Rose du Barri ground. 
The evidence cf Mr. Campbell was of con- 
siderable interest ; he described the different 
processes from the formation of the clay 
vessel, its baking, gilding, and painting, and 
showed by his evidence the extremely care- 
ful, rather hypercritical examination he had 
made. The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount. 

Commenting on this case, our London con- 
temporary, The Artist, says : “‘ Quite apart 
from the question of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the cost, which was clearly explained 
by Justice Denman to the jury, and which is 
a question for such a tribunal to decide, there 
is something very droll in the handing about 
in a Jaw court of two flower-pots for three 
consecutive days, witness after witness pick- 
ing some fresh hole in their characters, and 
the issue having to be decided ultimately by 
twelve men who have probably never handled 
half a dozen specimens of old Sévres in their 
lives, and yet having to determine whether 
they are genuine or spurious, in the face of 
about as directly conflicting evidence as 
could be tendered. ‘A dealer’s opinion is 
comparatively worthless,’ quoth Mr. Finlay 
(one of the defendant’s counsel), ‘ he simply 
buys with a view to profit. In the case of a 
picture, a committee of eminent artists would 
pronounce a better judgment than a com- 
mittee of picture dealers ; a veterinary is a 
better judge of the soundness of a horse than 
a dealer.’ Therefore the opinions of the 


manufacturers were urged on the jurymen. ‘ But,’ said 
Sir Hardinge Giffard (counsel for the plaintiff), ‘ if you 





























wanted to form a collection of art, to whom would you 
go but to the most eminent and best known art dealers ? 
And the manufacturers had been obliged to admit their 
slight acquaintance with the genuine old Sévres and 
had assumed the process to be the same as now em- 
ployed.’ On the whole the verdict is perhaps satis- 
factory, since fraud was certainly not proved, and the 
vases, although faulty, were most conclusively shown 
to be old Sévres, of fair quality.” 


OSCAR WILDE ON POTTERY DECORATION. 





SomE sensible remarks were made by Oscar Wilde 
concerning pottery decoration, in the course of his re- 
cent lecture at Cin- 
cinnati. He said 
that at a certain 
school of design — 
where, he would 
not say,as he hoped 
to deliver a second 
lecture at the place 
—his artistic sense 
had received a se- 
vere shock by see- 
ing moonlights and 
sunsets on dinner 
plates. Canvas or 
paper should be 
used for such sub- 
jects, not clay arti- 
cles that would be 
sent down to the 
kitchen to be 
washed by the 
maid. ‘At your 
School of Design,” 
Mr. Wilde went on 
to say, ‘‘ I did not 
find landscape 
paintings upon 
soup-plates. That 
gave me much 
pleasure ; but I did 
find landscapes up- 
on round vases and 
wall plates. You 
are wrong in so decorating your pottery. Why? Be- 
cause the difference between real landscape painting 
and using landscape as a motive for decoration is that 
in one case you want to annihilate surface by producing 
the impression of distance, and in the other case you 
want to glorify the surface only. So far from wishing 
to give from the centre of a dish the effect that it is 
gradually fading away into the misty clouds and distant 
hills, you want to be perfectly sure that it does nothing 
of the kind. You want to be certain that it re- 
mains there very solidly, and 
that it will support anything 
that you place on it. Consider, 
also, how completely you spoil 
the effect of any vase by intro- 
ducing perspective. All good 
decoration should follow out the 
lines, and specially the exquisite 
proportions of the vase —should 
intensify its grace and beauty 
and should not be at war with it. 
Moonlight is not appropriate on 
a vase or pottery.*’ Considerable 
merriment was caused by the de- 
scription Mr. Wilde gave of a vase 
ornamentation of a rabbit con- 





LIMOGES VASE. 


BY JOUHANNEAUD & DUBOIS. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


made crimson where it crossed the moon, and when it 


crossed the river he would have made it golden. And 
the rabbit--what a rabbit it would have been! Nota 


smudge with a couple of ears, but a little diminutive, 
wonderful animal, btown, with a few masterly strokes, 
and with exactly the expression that a rabbit would 
have under the circumstances ; but not in perspective 





SEVRES VASE. 


DECORATED BY KLAGMAN., 


IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM, 


to mar the lines of solidity of the vase—no middle dis- 
tance trying to persuade you that the vase suddenly 
collapsed in the middle and went into nothing. And 
what is the secret, then, of the Japanese method of 
working ? Itis that the Japanese selects truth. He 
will look at any scene, and he will select some effects 
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he could decorate two vases and a dish in that time! 
Believe me that all good art is perfectly delicate art- 
that roughness has nothing to do with strength, and 
harshness has nothing to do with power.” 


HINTS ON THE USE OF COLORS. 





ALL the colors that are really necessary in under- 
dark 


blue, 


glaze painting are—pink, dark blife, light 
green, light green, 
deep yellow, violet, — 
dark brown, light 
brown, black. 
Light green must 
be used pure; it 
is very vivid, and 
therefore only 
agreeable in small 
quantities, or in its 
paler tints. All 
the other colors 
may be intermixed 
for composite hues. 
Pink is a power- 
ful color. If ap- 
plied thickly it be- 
comes a deep crim- 
after 
and the 
wash will impart a 
pink tint. As it is 
subject to less 
than other 
under the 
action of the fire, 





son firing, 


thinnest 


waste 


colors 


it is often added to 
give stability to 


dark 


hues. 


composite 
Thus, 
good 
mixture is dark 
brown with a little 
pink and dark yel- 


for 
outlines, a 





low. 
Orange is ob- 
tained by striking CHINESE VASE. 
pink, moderately IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM 
thick, over deep 
yellow. The result is a better color than can be pro- 


duced by mixing. 

For purple, mix dark blue and pink. 

All the other colors lose much substance when fired ; 
and the most frequent source of disappointment to in 
experienced persons is the discovery that they have 
used too much pink and too little of all other colors 
Much, however, depends on the degree of heat that 
is necessary to vitrify the glaze. 

For composite greens, russets and olives, yellow, 
black and light brown are mixed 
in varying proportions with dark 
green. Only sober greens can 

Such 
enamel 
with 


be obtained by mixture. 
coloring as is seen in 
paintings is unattainable 
under-glaze colors. 

The foliowing hints concern 
ing the use of enamel colors, al 
though familiar to most of our 
readers, may be repeated with 
advantage to many : 

Neither red nor coral red must 
be mixed with other colors ; and, 
as they are 


subject to some 


change, their use should be de- 





templating with infinite pathos 
the moon on a prairie. ‘* But,”’ 





ferred, if possible, till the paint- 
ing has reached such a stage as 





he interjected, ‘‘ it might be said 
that the Japanese would deco- he 


to require only a final firing. 
Carmine and rose are varieties 








rate a vase with a rabbit gazing SE ae ae 


at a moon. Yes, the Japanese 
did so decorate. But the Japan- 
ese would have placed a little 
summit of a mountain high up on 
the vase, an exquisite little design in white ; he would 
have had the moon brought out bright and beautiful, 
with perhaps a bird flying across it, or a single spray 
of hawthorn (but not a whole tree), and then a blue 
line of river which the Japanese know how to paint so 
beautifully ; and this spray of hawthorn he would have 





LIMOGES VASE. BY MM. ARDANT. 


BELONGING TO THE CERCLE DE L’UNION. 


and reject others, with the calm, artistic control of one 
who is in possession of the secret of beauty. He 
won't scribble, and he will never scrawl. I am afraid 
I saw some designs on your pottery that I feel quite 
sure were done by some one who had exactly five 
minutes in which to catch the train, and who thought 





of the same pigment, and are 
used as test colors. In the pro- 
cess of firing they pass through 
various conditions of tint till they 
become a fine crimson or clear 
rose, when the action of the must be at once 
checked. If over-fired they pass to a dull purple and 
are spoilt beyond remedy. If not fired enough their hue 
is dull red, and may be brought to the proper tint by 
renewed firing. When rose is fired enough al] other 
colors will also be sufficiently fired. 


fire 
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OPAQUE AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL, 





IN the begin- 
ning of the six- 
teenth century, 
when the arts of 
design were mak- 
ing rapid prog- 
ress, sO imper- 
fect a process as 
the first attempts 
in enamel paint- 
ing could not long 
be sustained in 
practice. Ac- 
cordingly, about 
this period we 
find a great 





change in the 
processes em- 
ployed by enamel 
painters. Before 
beginning _ their 
ITALIAN ENAMEL OF ABOUT THE pa intin g they 

YEAR 1500. 











covered the plate 
of copper with a 
thickish layer of 


IN THE TRIVULZIO COLLECTION, 


enamel, elthean black or of a deep color. Upon the 
ground thus prepared they executed the drawing, by 
means of different processes, with white opaque enamel 
in such a manner as to produce a grisaille,* of which 
the shadows were obtained either by laying on this 
white enamel less thickly in some parts than in others, 
or by scraping it away to let the background reappear ; 
which latter operation was to be performed before the 
firing of the piece. A few heightenings of white and 
gold were added to increase the effect. The carnations 
continued, as before, to be lightly laid on in relief, but 
were almost always expressed by a flesh-colored enamel. 

If the piece, instead of remaining in grisaille, was to 
be colored, the different colors of a semi-transparent 
enamel were spread over the grisaille. In the colored 
enamels of this class the sky and some portions of the 
ground were often represented by thick layers of color. 
The piece was of course placed several times in the 
furnace during these operations, which could only be 
done in succession. Thus, by adding an enamel ground 
to the plate of copper, before beginning the painting, 
the colors were rendered capable of being worked with 
freedom and at different times, and became susceptible 
of every kind of combination and of every gradation of 
tint resulting from this fusion. The drawing and paint- 
ing were also rendered more perfect from the facility of 
retouching. The Limousin enamellers possessed a 
great many other processes and resources. One of 
these in particular they frequently made use of. In 
different parts of the draperies and accessories, a leaf 
of gold or silver, called ‘* paillon”’ or ** clinquant,”’ was 
fixed upon the enamel ground ; upon this thin leaf of 
metal the shadows were painted ; it was then covered 
with a colored translucid enamel ; the lustre of the 
metal gave a brilliant effect, which the artist knew how 
to turn to advantage. 

Excepting that of the copper plaque, signed ** K, I. 
P.,’’ in the Beurdeley collection, the illustrations of 
painted enamels on this page are Italian, of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century or the beginning of the six- 
teenth. Leonard and Jehan Pénicaud, who were prob- 
ably brothers, were famous artists in translucid enam- 
els. The latter signed his pieces with the initials ** I. P.”’ 
It isnot known exactly who bore the initials ‘* K. I. P.” 
but the pieces so signed have a strong family likeness 
to the known works of the Pénicauds. Leonard or 
Nardon Pénicaud has left work almost exclusively of 
religious character, in plaques for triptychs. Some fine 
examples are found in the collections of Baron Davil- 
lier, Baron Gustave de Rothschild and the Lyons 





* Grisaille, or camelen—painting in gray ; resulting i ina chiaro scuro 
or monochrome picture. 


Museum. ‘Those in the last named are entitle for 
their carnations, showing violet shades of peculiar 
effect, with polychromatic draperies on a white ground. 
In Jehan Pénicaud’s work there is a characteristic rus- 
set tint in his flesh painting and the draperies are traced 
on the metal itself instead of on the white priming. 
The pieces: signed ‘*K. I. P.’’ generally represent 
combats of knights, and the whole treatment is rather 
microscopic. The plaque for a coffer illustrated here- 
with has a counterpart in the Davillier collection. 
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ITALIAN ENAMEL OF ABOUT THE YEAR 1500. 


IN THE GATTEAUX COLLECTION. 


More famous than any of the Pénicaud family was 
Leonard Limousin. The surname was conferred upon 
him by Francis I., to distinguish him from Leonardo 
da Vinci. The beautiful reredos in the Beurdeley col- 
lection, illustrated in our last number, it will be remem- 
bered, was by this master. The Italian enamels repre- 
sented herewith are of earlier date, perhaps of the latter 
portion of the fifteenth century. 


AN EXHIBITION OF FANS. 


THERE was an interesting loan exhibition of fans at 
the rooms of the New York Decorative Art Society last 
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COFFER PLAQUE OF PAINTED ENAMEL. 


IN THE BEURDELEY COLLECTION, 


month, held according to the society's custom of pro- 
viding every spring some form of artistic entertainment 
and instruction. The collection was the most com- 
plete and valuable that has yet been brought together 
in this country. From the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century to the present time the various styles 
were more or less abundantly illustrated, and the 


changes and transitions of the different periods in some 
instances plainly shown. Thanks to the industrious 
research of the ladies, the fans were chronologically 
arranged, and 
plainly ticketed, 
all necessary ex- 
planations being 





given, 

The oldest ob- 
ject in the collec- 
tion was a Vene- 
tian dagger fan. 
The sticks were 
of ivory, decora- 
tively etched in 
black. Within 
the shaft was 
concealed the ter- 
rible steel, whose 
sturdiness and 
point forbid the 
idea that it was 
any dainty play- 
thing. The fan 





was constructed ITALIAN ENAMEL OF ABOUT TH 
so far on the YEAR 1500. 
principle of the IN THE TRIVULZIO COLLECTION. 


sword-cane, and 

could be used as a weapon of offence or defence as 
easily as for the purposes of coquetry. An old Span- 
ish fan of a little later date better suited the gentle 
warfare of which the fan is the principal weapon. 
This, amid its somewhat gaudy ornamentation, has 
plates of mica that serve as windows through which 
the effect of its execution can be observed. The 
Louis XIV. fans belonging to this period are distin- 
guished by their Watteau designs and by the great ele- 
gance of their ivory sticks. These are broad and beau- 
tifully carved in medallions and interlacing lines. Sev- 
eral Dutch fans of the period were shown, in which the 
French influence is felt but clumsily interpreted. A 
Spanish fan assigned to this age, owned by Miss 
Furniss, was as notable for its color as for the refine- 
ment of its design—a beautiful harmony of yellows 
and browns, very unlike the more florid ornament of 
this period. In the case assigned to the Louis XV. 
era the decadence of ornament is plainly felt. Most of 
the sticks are slender, wide apart, and are covered with 
unmeaning designs in color, and lavishly bespangled. 

The designs in imitation of Watteau are panelled 
off and intertwined with wreaths. One of these fans, 
owned by Mrs. Alsop, and shown in the illustration 
(page 91), presents a couple engaged in the love mak- 
ing which was the chief amusement of the Louis XV. 
shepherdesses and their swains ; it displays, however, 
the sentimentality of Boucher rather than the gay 
sparkle of Watteau figures. The Dutch fans of the 
time are ornamented with local scenes, chiefly com- 
mercial—an interesting commentary on the growth of 
Dutch trade—and with scriptural subjects executed 
with the homely fidelity that characterizes Dutch art. 

The sticks of the Louis XVI. fans are elaborately 
ornamented. In one, belonging to Miss Tuckerman, 
the sticks are cut in small figures, painted in color. 
Usually these are in gilt with a figure overlying each 
stick. In the beautiful Louis XVI. fan lent by Mrs. 
F. W. Jones (illustrated on page 91), the Boucher in- 
fluence is still felt in the musical couple. The color, 
however, is very tender, and the groups of Cupids play- 
ing show the Louis XV. panels adapted to a new use. 
The ornament in all these fans is lighter and gayer, 
and the color is less gaudy. 

The classic influence of the Directory is seen in the 
subjects of later date, mounted, however, on the narrow 
Louis XVI..sticks. With these are placed some pretty 
Dutch fans in carved bone, and small ivory hand- 
screens finished in gilt. Several ‘* Vernis-Martin”’ fans, 
lent by Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. S. L. M. Barlow, and Mrs. 
R. M. Hunt, are brought together. Martin, it will be 
remembered, was a carriage painter of the time of 









Louis XV. who learned the secret of lacquer varnish 
from some missionaries who brought it from China, 
and afterward applied it, among other objects, to fans. 
These have the finish of enamel, and time has given to 


the elaborate mythological and 
scriptural subjects with which 
they are ornamented beautiful 
softness and richness of color. 
The Martin fan, illustrated in 
the group on page gI, is owned 
by Mrs. Barlow. Instead of 
being covered with the lacquer 
it is divided into panels. The 
upper part has a French court- 
yard scene. Below is the prin- 
cipal design, showing a large 
part of the ivory ground. The 
subject is Hercules restoring 
Alcestis, veiled, to her husband, 
Admetus, having rescued her 
from Hades. The timid bride, 
surrounded by joyful maidens, 
led by the triumphant hero and 
raising her veil to Admetus, 
who is springing forward in 
delight, is seen in the illustra- 


tion, which unfortunately does not convey any sense of 


the color. 


The Chinese ivory fans loaned by Mrs. G. W. Childs 


and Mrs. John 
Cadwalader, 
both of Phila- 
delphia, are as 
exquisite as lace- 
work; the de- 
signs are in fact 
left solid on a 
ground which is 
cut in slender 
lines apparently 
too delicate to 
bear the weight 
of ornament. 
Among the fans 
are several of 
lacquer, and one 
of gold lacquer 
on ivory of great 
beauty, which 
were presented 
to Mrs. Grant. 
Also lent by 
Mrs. Grant is a 
fan presented by 
the Queen of 
Siam, in which 


the design is much like the Chinese representation of 
A silver fan presented by the City of Mexico 
is also shown, but artistically does not compare with 


figures. 


the silver filigree and blue 
enamel belonging to Mrs. F. 
W. Jones, and the gold filigree 
and blue enamel of Mrs. But- 
ler Duncan. 

There are several political 
fans. One of these is old Span- 
ish, rather coarsely painted, 
in which an envoy offers his 
king the inscription, ** I bring 
to you peace,” while the king 
tramples under foot a com- 
pact. On the other side are 
three kings who have evident- 
ly acquiesced in the result. A 
ducal coronet on the sticks 
gives additional significance 
to the fan. The other fan 
dates from the French Revo- 
lution. This has a portrait of 
Mirabeau in the centre, and 
on the sides the maps of 
France and the city of Paris 
as redistricted. ‘Two political 
fans, owned by Miss Babcock, 
have a national interest. One 
of these illustrates the ‘* Sur- 


render of Lord Cornwallis,’’ the other has the portrait 
of Washington when a slender young general. Both 
are on paper and the work is rude, though excellent in 
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intention. It would be scarcely the work of the Deco- 
rative Art Society, but a collection of political fans, re- 
gardless of their artistic merit, would interest historians, 
politicians, and men of affairs as the present exhibition 
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FAN DECORATION BY JULES ADELINE, ‘* ROUEN AS IT WAS AND 


finds favor in the eyes of the ladies. Mrs. Alsop, the 


owner of the Mirabeau fan, also contributes a fan framed 
as a picture that purports to be the work of Guido ; the 
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vine whose leaves are green enamel and flowers dia- 


monds, with large diamonds glistening in the rivets. 


Mrs. Astor’s fan, the work of De Beaumont, is alto- 


gether beautiful. 


AS IT 3%." 


The design is a group of gay ladies 


and children, naturally disposed, 
looking out toward the sea, and 
the composition so effected that 
the brilliancy of color gradually 
melts on the opposite side into 
the delicacy of sea and sky. 
The execution is very broad, 
but with a breadth that loses 
nothing in the close inspection 
which a fan must receive. It is 
superbly mounted in_ ivory, 
with carved Cupids in relief, 
and a monogram in diamonds. 
Mrs. Wm. Astor's collection of 
fans, which is chiefly in one 
case, is most interesting. Here 
is a Louis XV. fan with delicate 
lace-work sticks heavily orna- 
mented, with a landscape with 
gilt figures and pearl clouds 
bearing up gilt boys. Mrs. 
Astor contributes a red bull- 


fight fan and a tine specimen of Swiss carving in ivory. 


Mrs. Belmont 


exhibits two modern French fans. 


One is painted by Chas. Detaille, a brother of the fa. 





FAN DECORATION BY BOUCHER WITH MEDALLION PORTRAITS, 


subject is allegorical, and has a charming group of 
dancing youths and a child drinking in one corner. 
The two magnificent fans of the exhibition are lent 





FAN DECORATION BY G. JACQUET. ‘‘ AFTER THE RAIN COMES FINE 
by Mrs. R. L. Stuart and Mrs. Astor. That of the 
former lady is a modern Spanish fan remarkable only 
for its magnificence. The sticks are wreathed with a 


mous military 
painter, the oth- 
er by De Péne. 
Both are spirit- 
ed hunting 
scenes. The 
Detaille repre- 
sents a fair 
hunter taking 
her fences, and 
the colors, yel- 
lows, reds and 
black, are boldly 
rendered. The 
De Péne is given 
in the illustra- 
tion on page 9I. 
This is a view 
of the hunting- 
neid, with men 
and hounds and 
yellow drag, the 
features of 
whose gay oc- 
cupants are 
sharply individ- 
ualized. The 


other hunting fan given in the illustration, also by Chas. 
Detaille, is owned by Mrs. Del Monte. In this a group 


of mounted jockeys 





WEATHER, 


are coming at full speed toward 
the front dressed, as in Mrs. 
Belmont’s fan, in the brilliant 
colors of the course. 

The exhibition, it is to be 
hoped, will give an impetus to 
fan painting, to which at pres- 
ent comparatively little atten- 
tion is given by artists in this 
country. M. G. H, 

THE illustrations on _ this 
page are of a Boucher and 
two modern fans. Although 
all are French, it will be no- 
ticed that there is much variety 
in subject. Jules Adeline gives 
two views of Rouen, showing 
the city as it was and as it is ; 
Gustave Jacquet presents a 
very Watteauish subject in his 
‘** After the Rain comes Fine 
Weather,’’ and the charac- 
teristic example we give of 
Boucher shows that he re- 
garded the painting of a fan 
like any other decoration, and 
no doubt thought his delight- 


ful cherubs quite as appropriate when distorted across 
its angles and creases as when looking down in im- 
possible perspective from the ceilings of his time. 





































































gAST February Mr. Frank 
Millet delivered three 
lectures before the stu- 
dents of the Academy 
of Design on ‘* Roman 
Costumes,” illustrating 
them by a living model, 
draped in the presence 
- of the audience. Mr. 
Millet began with the beginning of the Christian era. 
Although flax and hemp were then cultivated the prin- 
cipal dress of the Romans was wool. After the expe- 
dition into Asia Minor, 150 B.C., the Romans began to 
wear silks, changeable and brocaded, and gold cloth. 
The toga was the first form of garment worn. After 
the period of luxury began the tunic became popular, 
and two or more were worn by the more effeminate of 
the Romans. The first form of the tunic was a broad, 
short sack, girded about the waist, with arm-holes and a 
place for the head, giving the neck a V-shaped exposure. 
Rank was denoted by the borders, the tunic of the 
senators having a broad red border and that of the 
knights a narrow red border. Victorious generals wore 
their tunics embroidered with gold palm-leaves, and this 
same distinction marked the togas. 

The toga Mr. Millet regards as the most elevated 
form of garment ever worn by man. At the same time 
it marked a certain effeminacy, as it demanded so much 
of his attention. The toga is oval in form, the extreme 
points of the curves being made slightly acute. It is 
cut three times as long as the wearer's height from the 
shoulder to the ground, and twice as wide as his height. 
The arcs of the side which is folded over, the line run- 
ning a foot from the center-line, are cut shallower than 
those of the lower side in order to give a crisper char- 
acter to the folds. The toga thus folded is gathered 
in folds one-third of its length and placed on the left 
shoulder, so that the end falling in front rests on the 
floor. The long end is then brought under the right 
arm and thrown over the left shoulder again, the point 
falling behind. Mr. Millet was quite successful in what 
is called the ‘* throw” of the toga, whose beauty consists 
in a continual balancing of cross and perpendicular 
lines. The long end in front after the toga is thrown 
is drawn up on the breast and makes a sort of pocket. 
Several different ways of throwing the toga were shown, 
one of the most striking being the workingman’s dress, 
in which it was wound about the hips after the first 
throw, yet leaving the limbs free. The toga was origi- 
nally a yellowish white, the natural color of the wool. 
The white toga (togata candida) became afterward the 
dress for candidates for public office, whence the name. 
The lower classes wore a butternut-color, and priests 
and magistrates a toga with a purple border, which 
color, Mr. Millet believes, was really a beautiful red. 

The Greek toga was twice the wearer's height and 
as long. as the wearer was high. The Etruscan toga 
was crescent-shaped. Mr. Millet showed several other 
garments—the lacerna, which was simply pinned on one 
shoulder and resembles the Greek ‘* chlamys,”’ the pal- 
udamentum or circular military cloak thrown over the 
shoulders, and the poemula, a rough, tent-like-looking- 
garment, with an opening for the head and a hood to 
draw over it, a species of waterproof much used by the 
common people. 

The custom of wearing shoes the Romans derived 
from the Etruscans. The Roman boot was at first the 
natural color of the dressed leather ; later there was a 
variety stained red, called mulleius. The boot was soft, 
taking the form of the feet and showing their struc- 
tureunderneath. The sides were open, and were laced 
over a broad tongue with leather thongs. This boot, 
as was shown on the model, was a beautiful foot-cover- 
ing, and notwithstanding its wrinkles, at variance with 
our ideas of a well-fitting boot, was neat and trim. 
This was the dress boot of the Romans and was worn 
with the toga. The sandal was the Roman slipper and 
was never worn with the toga until the decadence. The 
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different samples of the sandal which Mr. Millet showed 
for home wear are entirely practicable, and in consider- 
ation of the attention paid to feminine foot-covering at 
present they offer some valuable hints. 

The custom of separate head-gear arose with the sol- 
diery. In the cities, at need, the toga was drawn over 
the head. The head-gear to protect soldiers from the 
sun and wind was not unlike that of the present day, par- 
ticularly a sort of cap without visor, with a cape behind 
like a havelock ; while a more rustic hat had a sur- 
rounding brim. The braccz, or breeches, were de- 
rived from the northern nations, who thus protected 
themselves with skins. In military and gladiatorial con- 
tests plates, called greaves, were fitted to the legs. Mr. 
Millet dressed and posed two models as gladiators in 
different styles of combat, but of this a mere description 
can give no adequate idea. 

Some conception of the luxury of the Roman toilet is 
gained from a toilet service of solid silver weighing a 
thousand ounces, which was found in the last century 
among the excavations on the Esquiline hill, and from 
the fact that two hundred slaves were at times employed 
in the different offices of the toilet. The greatest part 
of this luxury was derived from the Greeks, and was 
soonest appropriated by the Roman women. The first 
article of woman’s dress was the strophium. This isa 
simple square sack much like the tunic. It was girded 
about with a strip of cloth which crossed in front and 
passed around the back and thus formed the Roman 
matron’s corset. Stola is the general name for the robe 
confined by two girdles which is seen in so many stat- 
ues. The first girdle passes around the waist and the 
stola is pulled up and allowed to hang over. The second 
girdle is several inches below and the garment is pulled 
up in the same way. The stolas which Mr. Millet ex- 
hibited, were of a thin, white woollen material, and kept 
thoroughly wrinkled. When girdled the cross lines 
were slightly crescent-shaped and with the fine lines of 
the lengthwise wrinkles excited the enthusiasm of the 
ladies, to whom wrinkled clothes are usually an abomi- 
nation. The “‘stola institua,’’ has a flounce whose 
seam is under the second girdle ; this gives very full 
drapery about the feet but leaves the waist comparative- 
ly scant. The stola was often ornamended with span- 
gles and colors. Roman matrons were permitted to 
wear a purple border two fingers wide. 

The palla was the toga of the women, and like the 
toga was derived from the Greeks, It was of a finer, 
softer material than the toga, and in shape was like the 
Greek ‘* chlamys.”” In Jength it was the height of the 
wearer and in width one-half her height. It was orna- 
mented with a band or with fringe, an Etruscan fash- 
ion. Like the toga it served also for a head covering. 
From it Mr. Millet thinks women might get suggestions 
for wearing shawls. Certainly if they can imitate the 
majesty of Ceres, as whom the model posed, shawls 
thus worn would come rapidly into favor. A very 
beautiful garment is the diplax or diploidion. This was 
of blue with a border, and bespread with gilt spots. It 
is a sort of tunic with a wide opening, through which 
the arms extended, and when caught by clasps made 
handsome drapery about the arms by bringing them 
into relief. 

The hair was dressed by being frizzed in front and 
filleted, or by dividing it into tresses and wearing it in 
a knot behind. The diadem was a favorite ornament, 
and Roman matrons wore wreaths of leaves. Wigs 
were in great repute, especially blonde and red wigs 
which grew in favor when it became the fashion to ad- 
mire the traits of the Angles and the Germanic tribes. 
The portrait busts in the Vatican give an idea of how 
various and important hair-dressing became later. 
Great care was taken of the complexion. A cosmetic 
for it, invented by Poppza, the wife of Nero, was com- 
posed of equal parts of rice and bean powder mixed 
with water and was applied like a paste to the face and 
worn over night. It was considered an adequate de- 
fence against wrinkles. Paint was also used, but being, 
as were all the Roman cosmetics, of vegetable origin, 
was not injurious. To get its greatest efficacy it was mix- 


ed with the saliva of a slave who had previously fasted. 
During the decadence, when complexions had begun to 
fade, patches were resorted to. For all these services 
there were mirrors of polished silver during the period 
of luxury. Perfumes were in great demand ; a curious 
old book gives receipts for twenty-five perfumes. 
Rings were generally worn; women had different 
rings for different seasons. And a Lesbia or Chloris is 
recorded as having a special ring for each day in the 
year. Jewels and jewelry were great objects of consid- 
eration. Several necklaces of pearls of fabulous value 
are on record. Gold necklaces were usually Etruscan 
in form, such as we now see reproduced. Chains were 
worn looped from the shoulder, and the favorite brace- 
let was serpent-shape, a fashion not unknown at the 
present day, and half covered the arm. The Roman 
lady, when making her visits about the city, was borne 
by eight slaves, had a parasol carried over her head, and 
was fanned with peacocks’ feathers. In her hand she 
usually carried a ball of crystal or amber to keep her 
pulses cool, and, if a°woman of nerve, a snake, the cool- 
ness of whose body is proverbial. 

Veils were worn by Roman matrons ; these were ob- 
long scarfs placed over the top of the head, the ends 
mingling with the graceful folds of the palla and stola. 
Handkerchiefs were among articles of fashion, and as 
honoraria were the gifts of a general in his triumph to the 
Roman ladies. All the sentiments were encouraged 
during the periods of luxury. Women were versed in 
the language of flowers and carried on sentimental in- 
tercourse by tokens, a bitten apple being one of the 
symbols of love ! 


Motes on Dress. 


FANCY balls hold their own in the Old World, de- 
spite the indifference displayed toward their fascina- 
tions by the average American. At the Guichard ball 
in Paris, a little while ago, the wife of the artist Mun- 
kacsy appeared in a Worth dress, accurately copied from 
the portrait of an Infanta of Spain by Rubens. The 
skirt was of gold brocade slashed with black and white 
satins. Thetrain, of yellow damask, was covered with 
large flowers of red and gold, the paniers and sleeves 
lined and slashed with satin. The long pointed bodice 
had a huge ruff of velvet embroidered with pearls, while 
the hair was much crimped and rolled back from the 
forehead under a coronet of pearl. To accompany his 
wife, M. Munkacsy assumed the elegant costume of a 
Spanish grandee of the same epoch. 


* . * 


* 


A CHARMING toilette was that worn by Madame 
d’Artigues, copied from a portrait of Marie Antoinette. 
This was of silver and pink brocade, the tulle paniers 
looped with garlands of honeysuckle, the bodice clasped 
with diamonds, and the high head-dress Jaden with 
chains of jewels and finished with an aigrette of feath- 
ers, after the redundant fashion of that day. 


ok * 
* 


A BEAUTIFUL and dignified costume was one ofa 
German matron of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The gown was of dark blue velvet, with a long 
skirt girded above the hips, with a chatelaine and bag 
of buff leather studded with silver. The square-cut 
bodice with rolling collar was worn over a close habit- 
shirt of white lawn, the sleeves having a sort of loose 
cap at the shoulder over tight undersleeves, puffed and 
slashed. The modest matronly cap of fine white lawn 
had attached to it a floating veil of white. 


*  * 
* 


At an English fancy ball Jast winter, the most notice- 
able costume among the men was a “‘ pillar box” with 
red silk tights, a just-au-corps of scarlet satin bordered 
with letters, a white label bearing the time of postage 
on the breast, and a red pointed head-dress, the exact 
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Mrs. Langtry’s dress as Miss Hardcastle in *‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” was reproduced for a young lady 
who wore a modest silver-gray cashmere with white 
apron, cap, and bib. Two young ladies as *‘ dominoes” 
had short skirts of black satin, with devices of white 
satin, having the spots of the dominoes in black. A 
brilliant ‘* Pulchinello’’ had a short petticoat and low 
bodice of striped scarlet and white satin edged with gold, 
and a double-cornered cap of blue and red satin worn 
over powdered hair. A ‘‘ hornet ’’ wore a short black 
satin skirt and long pointed bodice, the paniers of black 
and gold stripes, and green and black wings, with a 
black cap having the eyes and antennz of the insect. 


* * 
* 


PRETTIER than any of these eccentricities, were the 
costumes worn at a children’s fancy ball, given by the 
Marchioness of Abergavenny, where small twin sisters 
appeared as the baby maidens painted by Vandyck, in 
Charles I. dresses of white satin with full sleeves, em- 
broidered fronts and lace ruffles. *‘ Rose-leaves’’ were 
two pink-and-white beauties in rose-colored tulle stud- 
ded with rose-petals. Again, two tiny sisters appeared 
in white satin as ‘‘ Dresden figurines.”’ 


2 * - 
* 


FROM Mrs. Haweis, who is so well known both in 
England and America for her enthusiastic advocacy of 
artistic dress, came the most original scheme for a cos- 
tume-ball that has been yet advanced. Her long- 
cherished wish to assemble a gathering of fourteenth 
century costumes was carried out in a *‘ Chaucer Ball ”’ 
for young people, where most of the characters were 
taken from the inimitable ‘‘ Canterbury Tales."’ 


eo 


WHAT would at first sight seem so difficult, the con- 
struction of all the necessary dresses, was overcome by 
Mrs. Haweis’s very clear explanation of the main form 
of dress, both male and female, in the epoch indicated. 
For women, a close-fitting gown like that now styled 
the princesse, the borders variously ornamented with 
mottoes or with garlands of embroidered flowers. For 
men, either a long dalmatic, straight, full and clinging, 
with slits at either side to show the bright hose in walk- 
ing, or a very short, close-fitting jacket, both finished 
with fur, jewelry, or needlework upon the borders. 


* + 
* 


As a background for the expected grouping of 
antique figures, the hostess removed, as far as possible, 
the modern adornings of her nineteenth-century draw- 
ing-room, draping the walls with soft silks of low-toned 
hues, and adding a dado of cloth-of-gold, with curtains 
and portiéres of old Persian embroideries. For lights, 
candles were made to serve in ancient brazen candela- 
bra, alternating with picturesque lanterns. The 
orchestra was arranged with what could be secured 
most closely to resemble the small organ of medizval 
times, accompanied by old fiddles. When the rooms 
were filled, the effect of the quaint assemblage was not 
only esthetic in the best sense, but incontestably 
original. ° 


* * 
* 


AT the supper-time a train of Canterbury pilgrims 
filed into a room and took their places on one side of a 
long narrow trestle table, lighted with candles, and 
served from the other side by servants in costume, re- 
viving very successfully the picture of many an old 
feast seen in manuscripts of the fourteenth century. 
Another old-time feature was a mummery, wherein old 
Father Christmas, St. George, Mince Pye and the 
apothecary enacted an amusing drama before the com- 


pany. ae 


* 


THE Prioress wore a soft, gray cashmere, with a 
‘* chaiset ’’ of Indian muslin, having ‘‘ a paire of coral 
beades gauded al with greene,’’ and a ‘* broche of 
gold.” She was waited on by a charming little nun in 
gown and cloak of violet, with a diamond-shaped hood 
from which depended a long white veil. Her brow- 
band was of linen embroidered, and her shoes were long 
and carrot-shaped. During the evening both of these 
staid personages indulged in a Highland fling, much to 
the amusement of lookers-on. 


* 
* 


MINE host of the Tabard Inn wore a hood with a 
long liripipe, a dark gown, a napkin on his arm anda 


* 





Luke Ionides came as Arcite, in golden-brown glitter- 
ing coat with an antique gold belt and dark blue hose, 
and Griselda, in brocaded white silk, slightly trained, 
the sleeves slashed with green and gold, the fair flow- 
ing locks wreathed in natural roses. Griselda’s mate, 
Walter of Saluces, was magnificent in a dalmatic of 
green and gold oriental brocade, his crest embroidered 
upon it in purple velvet, a purple belt clasped with sil- 
ver, a wreath of real ivy, and a crimson cloak lined with 
brown fur. 


* * 
x 


Miss GAY, as Canace, bearing her magic ring and 
hooded falcon, wore a robe of terra cotta silk, with 
pointed shoes of old gold satin. Her hair, plaited 
around the ear as it appears in the statue in Westmin- 
ster Abbey of the daughter of Edward III., was bound 
with a coronet of silver, half shrouded in a golden veil, 
Not less remarkable were the two children of Mr. Walter 
Crane. Beatrice Crane as St. Cecilia in the *‘ Second 
Nun's Tale,” wore fine white Indian muslin wreathed 
with white anemones and other real flowers. The boy, 
Lionel, was the knight in the *‘ Prologue.” 


* * 


* 
FROM the ‘‘ Legend of Good Women” were Alcestis 
and Ariadne, personated by Miss Alford and Miss 
Cooke. Their beautiful Greek costumes were of cling- 
ing ivory silk, embroidered in different shades of amber 
silk, with necklets, armlets and hair-bands of plain gold. 
Fair Emelye from the *‘ Knight’s Tale’’ (Miss Dorothy 
Alford) was also charmingly attired. 


* * 
* 


THE court jester in attendance upon Prince Lionel of 
England, and his bride Iolande of Milan, wore parti- 
colors, blue and yellow, with the black horned hood of 
the thirteenth century peasants afterward adopted as 
the uniform of the court fools. A quaint and most at- 
tractive little mortal was the baby boy of Mrs. Haweis, 
Stephen, aged three, who appeared as the good plough- 
man and *‘ trewe swynker,”’ from the ** Prologue.’ He 
wore a green smock-frock, rough leggings strapped 
with red, black wooden shoes of the traditional shape, 
a hood with the inscription in Anglo-Saxon characters 
‘* God spede the plow, and sende us korne enow,”’ and 
bore in his tiny hand a wooden spade of the early 
form. 

AT private theatricals given recently some of the 
costumes were adapted by the skilful manager from 
her souvenirs of the eighteenth-century dresses worn 
by Ellen Terry and Irving in ** The Belle’s Stratagem,”’ 
with such signal success that the heroine, upon enter- 
ing, had a double salvo of applause equally divided 
between her rosy beauty and its adorning. She came 
in in a hood and cloak of silver gray cashmere lined 
with rose-color, her hands buried in a huge gray silk 
muff with pink linings. On discarding this wrap, a 
gray satin flowered gown was revealed, short enough 
to show high-heeled black shoes and pink stockings. 
What seemed particularly to please the audience was a 
prim little white muslin hood worn over clustering curls 
of gold, tied under the chin with a pink bow, and sur- 
mounted with a pink rose. 


a 
%: 


AN imitation of Doricourt’s dress in the same play 
was a coat of copper-tinted satin, long biack satin 
waistcoat and knee-breeches, with black silk stockings. 
The hair was powdered, and under his arm was carried 
a bejewelled tri-cornered hat, while eye-glass and snuff- 
box, lace handkerchief and sword, completed the luxu- 
rious outfit of an eighteenth-century beau. 


a, 
* 


THE second dress worn by our amateur heroine was 
really bewitching. A petticoat of white silk ruffled 
with lace, was worn under a Watteau sacque and train 
of pale yellow satin brocaded with brown and pale 
blue. A tiny wreath of jonquils was tied with a bow 
of blue ribbon, and posed upon one side of her hair. A 
bouquet of jonquils was added to the bodice, and a 
triple row of pearls with a miniature set in diamonds 
worn round the throat. 


* * 
ok 


THE “‘ jeune premier’s” costume to correspond, cop- 
ied from Irving’s, was a dark mouse-colored plush coat, 
covered with silver Jace and jewels, with a jabot of 
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lace, and small clothes and waistcoat of silver-gray satin. 
All of these dresses were designed, and some of them 
made up, at home. The male attire was made to order 
at a costumer’s, and hired for two nights at a good deal 
more than the price for a costume taken from the stock 
certainly, but with the advantage of freshness and ele- 
gance, and the decided merit of not lying by in the 
wearer's wardrobe after its brief season of usefulness 
was past. 


THE pink dresses blossoming out all over the Lon- 
don parks last season, like brier roses in a hedgerow, 
will be adopted here this summer. Worn, as we have 
seen them, with black hats veiled with Spanish lace, 
and long black kid gloves, they are very striking. In 
England, the fashion became so general as to arouse in 
comment no jess a poet than Punch’s Lazy Minstrel, 
whose verdict, on the subject of color especially, may 
of our milliners. In a poem entitled the 
‘“* Pink of Perfection,” the following lines occur, when 
describing the exact tint requisite : 


be aid to 


* It must not remind you of raspberry ice, 

Nor cheek of a milkmaid or cotter ; 

A lobster-like redness is not at all nice, 
Nor feverish glow of the blotter. 

It should not recall a Bardolphian nose, 
Nor yet a pomegranate bisection— 

Throughout the whole garden you'll scarce find a rose, 
A match for the Pink of Perfection !” 


* + 
“ 


‘ A strawberry crushed, almost smothered in cream, 

Nearly matches the color it may be ; 

The Jungfrau just flushed with the earliest beam, 
The hue of the palm of a baby: 

The faint ruddy tone you may see in a shell, 
The rose in a young girl’s complexion, 

All or any of these, it is easy to tell 
Will pass for the Pink of Perfection !"’ 


* * 
+ 


‘** This frock, when it’s made with most exquisite taste, 

And fits like a glove on the shoulder ; 

With yoke, and full pleats, and a band at the waist, 
Will gladden the passing beholder ! 

With lace, and with buttons of mother o’ pearl 
You'll say, on maturest reflection, 

The best of all garbs fur a pretty young girl, 
No doubt is the Pink of Perfection !"’ 


¥ 


M. JULES CLARETIE, writing in Le Temps, states 
that ‘‘ esthétisme’’ is beginning to appear in the dress 
of French ladies, and that ‘‘ the malady which rages 
so cruelly in London is beginning to devastate Paris.’ 
According to M. Claretie, the wsthetic woman wears 
medizval robes of strange and sad hue, green-gray, 
lemon yellow, and autumn-leaf color, goes in for 
meagre charms and drags long trails, in imitation of 
the Florentine women of early pictures. 


It begins to be quite freely whispered that the reign- 
ing fashion for feminine hair-dressing next summer will 
be to wear the locks simply cropped, close enough to 
the head to admit of short curls all over it. This whim 
may be inspired by a revulsion from the years of sub- 
jection to combs, hair-pins, and crimping-pins. It may 
also bring about a decided relief from headaches in hot 
weather, or from uncomfortable hats so perched upon 
the usual superstructure of hair that they can only be 
held in place by skewers of brass or iron! But who 
will venture to say that the style will prove becoming ? 
A very young girl, with soft and dimpled surfaces of 
cheek and chin, may acquire a certain baby winsome- 
ness by this coiffure, but we tremble to think of the 
mature matrons thus guilelessly adorned! However, 
those who have lived through the Anglo-mania of mi- 
nute knots and clubs of hair worn low enough to reveal 
the defects of every conceivable head and profile during 
the past two years can no doubt survive the new de- 
parture. 


* * 


. 


Curl-papers must be summoned back again from the 
limbo of the past, and tortured heads must toss on 
sleepless pillows. Visions of Fanny Squeers in her for- 
est of play-bills, with that throng of Dickens’ similarly 
ornamented heroines, arise before us. Some ingenious 
creature may invent a substitute for curl-papers or for 
crimping-irons. But who is rash enough to offer to 
insure the endurance of artificially curled hair at the 
What, then, are the prospects for Newport 
we ome 2 


sea-side ? 
and Long Branch ? 
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III. 

OOD suggestions for this class of needlework 
may be found among the novelties introduced 
by the Associated Artists. In Bolton sheeting 
there is a portiére crossed by bands of blue 
denim, or Kentucky jean, a cheap domestic 
cotton adopted for its similarity in tone to the 
desirable oriental blue At the top, a turned- 
over piece of sheeting about a quarter of a 

yard deep, is embroidered in outline stitch with a sort of wheel- 
pattern in China blue crewels and filoselles. From each wheel 
or spiral depends a cord of twisted 
crewel furnished with a tufted tassel of 
the same, forming a graceful fringe 
Below it, at a suitable interval, is a 
narrow network band of blue silk and 
crewel, couched on, with another farther 
down, these network borders serving to 
enclose a space of outline embroidery 
in blue, representing fishes, shells, and 
sea-weed, Near the bottom are two 
broad bands of denim. 

Bolton sheeting has been dyed ina 
good shade of Eastern red, to serve as 
a ground for embroidery for summer 
curtains, and is scattered with groups 
of interlaced rings in appliqué plush, 
varied by small patterns resembling 
the clubs in cards, also cut from plush, 
and secured with a couching of silk 
and crewel. A drapery of Bolton sheet- 
ing in the natural cream tint, is em- 
broidered all over in a branching pat- 
tern of strawberry pink silks and crew- 
els, shading to deep red. Lines of red 
enclose it as if in a frame, and it is 
lined with pongee of a strawberry pink 
tint. 

A rival of Bolton sheeting is bam- 
boo-cloth, of which Mrs. Wheeler has 
just finished several beautiful curtains 
for an zesthetic bedroom. This mate- 
rial is of a thin texture, and a warm 
écru tint. A border of outline embroid- 
ery in dark blue surrounds the curtains, 
which are lined with dull blue Indian 
silk. This might be carried out effec- 
tively to include the draperies for a 
Duchesse dressing-table, and with a set 
of the ‘‘Elberon"’ or McKim cottage 
furniture in ash, would make an attrac- 
tive summer bedroom, at a small out- 
lay. Itis of course possible to substi- 
tute any dark blue washing stuff for 
the soft silk used in lining, if economy 
is an object ; but it should be one with 
little or no dressing, as the effect of the 
light folds would otherwise be destroy- 
ed. A variety of wide-meshed écru 
batiste, meant for dress-material, was 
adopted for cottage draperies a few 
years ago, the edges finished by a 
brown silk lace, and adorned by gar- 
lands of roses cut from cretonne and 
worked down with hasty stitches of 
silk. The curtains were lined with pale 
pink silesia, and when hung the effect 
of color against the light was very 
good. More expensive and more ele- 
gant are the thin curtains of India silks 
manufactured and adorned by the As- 
sociated Artists. One of these, pale 
buff in hue, has a floriated pattern of 
pale red stamped upon it. Upon this 
are scattered appliqué disks of plain 
red or buff silk, wrought with filoselle. 
Alternating with these disks are others, 
formed by outlines only, worked in 
filoselle. A fringe of combed-out crew- 
els tied with silk depends from a hori- 
zontal band of stitchery near the top, 
and the curtain is framed in bands of 
plain buff silk. 

Another curiain of gray linen has a variety of underlet ap- 
pliqués, covered with satin-stitch embroideries of flowers, A 
net-work of gold and silk covers the intervening spaces of the 
curtain, Pongees dyed in all the art-shades of old gold, 
strawberry pink, buttercup yellow, terra-cotta and blue, are freely 
used for bedroom draperies, always decorated with light ara- 
besques or traceries of silk and gold thread, or else simply trimmed 
with antique lace. Some red-pink pongee curtains for a double 
window were made effective by edging the hem with antique lace, 
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then carrying across the top of both windows a simple valance, 
consisting of a band of the material richly embroidered in silks. 
Bands to match were embroidered to hold back the four 
curtains. 

There are many small objects serving to beautify as well as to 
prove useful in a bedroom, which may be made by skilful fingers. 
Pincushions, comb-and-brush boxes, and cachets to contain night 
clothing, have all been decorated, en suite, by some of the many 
methods described. 

Splash-cloths, to protect the wall behind a washstand, have 
been variously treated. From coarse linen painted in oils, and 
satin jean decorated with pen-drawings in indelible ink, down 
through a long list of needlework devices, their variety is inex- 








PEARL-EMBROIDERED PETTICOAT DESIGN, 


FROM A Portrait OF QUEEN MARY BY LUCAS DE HEERE, 


haustible. Setting aside the non-washing surfaces, which seem 
to us out of place in this connection, there is nothing so pretty for 
a splash-cloth as a length of linen, with a band of drawn-work, 
and designs in cross-stitch, or in Holbein embroidery in ingrain 
cottons. The same idea should reappear in the bureau or dressing- 
table cover, with the addition of fringes ravelled from the stuff. 
A design of large leaves and blossoms outlined in two shades of 
China blue silks upon linen, has a background of squares three 
quarters of an inch in size, in alternating blues ; alternating not 
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only in tint, but in the direction of their diagonal filling lines 
This gives the effect of white flowers on a biue ground, and is 
very pretty as well as new. 

Another charming idea for a splasher and bureau-cover is to 
embroider crash in low-toned crewels, in imitation of Cretan 
embroidery. This and cross-stitch embroidery have quite 
superseded the old floral sprays in Kensington work, though 
there are still some arrangements of ‘‘ powdered " flowers, corn- 
flowers, and daisies, which are both pretty and appropriate. ¢ 

Brush-cases, splashers and toilet-mats are made of oatmeal 
cloth with an insertion of Russian embroidery, first worked on 
canvas in navy blue and in red thread, and edged with coarse 
Russian lace, having a thread of the two colors introduced. 

Quite a noticeable revolution in the 
realm of needlework is this which has 
put aside so much of the crewel em- 
broidery of two years ago, in favor of 
cross-stitch and outline work in silks. 
The effort nowadays seems to be to 
make a background with all sorts of 
laid-work stitches, throwing the design 
intorelief. ‘Towels are now made quite 
sumptuous in their adornings by the 
methods named, and are marked by 
‘‘ giraffe”’ letters, long and spindling, 
in old-fashioned sample stitch. 

Cretan work reappears in conven- 
tional designs on linen in double her- 
ring-bone stitch, worked in real Cretan 
blue silk. In one of these specimens 
many colors are used, producing birds, 
animals, and imaginary flowers. 

Old German borders are reproduced 
for towels and stand-covers. Fully a 
quarter of a yard at either end is taken 
up with flourishing of blue, red, and 
white thread, finished by drawn bor- 
ders and long knotted fringes. For 
those who hesitate to undertake the 
labor involved, there are machine-made 
drawn-work borders, on small table- 
covers and towels, to which I have seen 
needlework added with good effect. 

And lastly, since the bed-covers of an 
tique lace alternating with squares of 
satin have been voted ‘‘ out,” it is pos- 
sible to rip out the squares of lace and 
join them to bands and borders of new 
drawn-work, lining the whole, when 
complete, with soft silk in color match- 
ing the fittings of one’s room. 


CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 


THE design shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is from a petticoat 
which appears in a fine portrait of 
Queen Mary, painte? by Lucas de 
Heere. This portrait is now in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, and is said to have been 
formerly in Kensington Palace. The 
gown in the picture is of cloth of gold, 
and divides at the waist, displaying the 
petticoat from which the illustration is 
taken. The materials are yellow braid- 
ings on a rich brown ground, appar- 
ently of silk. All the circles represent 
pearls. 


NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





A DINING-ROOM mantel lambrequin, 
in a handsome uptown house, offers 
some new suggestions, especially in 
the way of fringe. It is of olive plush, 
with disks of gold braid ornamenting 
it at intervals. A narrow band of crim- 
son plush ornamented with gold braid 
borders the lambrequin. Attached to 
this is the fringe, which consists of 
narrow turned spindles of old oak 
highly polished. The tone of the wood 
is in beautiful harmony with the plush. 
For dining-room curtains nothing is handsomer than the dif- 
ferent materials in imitation of old tapestry. These are looped 
back by heavy cords which are made of wools of the different 
colors of the ground, twisted in heavy strands, at least an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, with tassels to match. These can be 
easily made at home, and are good for curtains of any heavy 
materials, being handsomer than any of ready-made cords. 

A new way for filling in the groundwork of canvas embroid- 
ery is in squares of five stitches, taking the stitches diagonally, 








and beginning in the corner with one stitch, then two, then three, 
and decreasing in the same way. The effect is very fine when 
the work is done in silk. A stripe, for example, of light purple 
and white clematis, with leaves worked in South Kensington in 
crewels and silks, is filled in in this way with a light reddish- 
orange silk. A second strip, whose design is roses and foliage 
worked in single stitch in crewels in antique colors, is filled in 
with cream silk. 

Five-o'clock tea-table covers are of white momie-cloth. The 
edge has an ornamental border of some straight floral design in 
outline stitch in several colors, and in the corners are Mother 
Goose designs, or other childish figures, also done in outline 
stitch in colors. The tints chosen are usually antique greens, 
blues, reds, and yellows. Around this is put a border in solid 
color, feather-stitched on in silks, and the cloth is finished with 
white fringe. The housekeeper who is well provided with these 
dainty little table-coverings for special occasions or for an 
impromptu lunch in parlor or library, has gone far toward mak- 
ing hospitality easy and graceful. 

A novelty in broom brush-holders is of blue velvet, on which 
is embroidered a young chicken. This is done in cream and 
brown arrasene, whose softness gives no bad resemblance to the 
fluffiness of a newly hatched chicken. If an ivory-handled 
broom brush is added, the two make not only a handsome pres- 
ent, but a very pretty ornament. 

Ribbon work, owing to the requirements made on patience as 
well as its demand for perfect needlework, has not made great 
headway here. A large square of white satin recently shown exhib- 
its ribbon work in its most attractive form. In this the large out- 
lines of the design are done in delicate blue chain stitching and in 
each alternate enclosure small dots are worked in pale blue chain 
stitching. The rest of the design consists in delicate sprays of 
blue forget-me-nots, trailing arbutus, and other small flowers. 
These are all made out of bits of silk of the required tint, each 
petal being perfectly shaped and fastened down, while needlework 
is used to complete the artistic presentment. The flowers are 
consequently all in low relief, while the foliage is for the most 
part embroicered. ‘The method furnishes suggestions to expert 
needlewomen, but only to those who are expert. 

A large white satin mouchoir-case has a wreath of roses and 
leaves done in silks with Kensington stitch, each rose and leaf 
being outlined with gold thread. In using this thread unmixed 
with color, either the pure gold or the Japanese thread should be 
used, as otherwise it is likely to tarnish. A crimson-velvet mou- 
choir-case has a design of slender scrolls, with conventionalized 
flowers in colored silks, arranged around the outer edges like the 
ornaments on old-fashioned books. The scroll-work is in gold 
thread, which is put on as a couching. 

A pretty flower rarely seen in decorative work, although it 
is one of the most suitable and beautiful, is the one popularly 
known as ‘‘ Love in a Mist," whose fine bluish-green filaments 
can be so readily and exquisitely represented in outline stitch. 
This is very suitable for bureau-covers on sheer linen or any 
material of fine texture. 

A scarf table-cover is made of crimson plush with that moiré 
face now given to plush. The ornament consists of acanthus 
scrolls cut out of pale blue and old-gold plush, applied with tinsel 
braid, which is also used in the connecting designs. The border 
is of old-gold plush, on which is placed a series of red and pale 
blue plush mosaics, applied with tinsel braid, and larger mosaics 
from which hangs the fringe. 

A new fancy in sofa cushions is to have one corner lined 
and turned over, showing underneath quilted satin of another 
color. 

Pretty work-stands for a lady's room are slender black rod 
frames with a triangular top, whose base is about eight inches 
from the apex, which is cut off, leaving a board about four 
inches wide with incised ornamentation. The sides are filled in 
with embroidery in colors, and when let down reveal a pouch, 
serving for a ‘‘catch-all,’? made of colored satins, and daintily 
lined. 

One of the art-embroidery establishments displays a fire- 
screen of cretonne transformed by embroidery. The square is a 
Watteau design, with three figures. The dresses of the ladies 
are covered with Kensington stitch in silk, and the coat of the 
powdered gallant is wrought in crimson arrasene. The various 
costumes, however, are not so remarkable as the faces and hair, 
which are done in crewels, preserving the lineaments perfectly. 

Two remarkable pieces of embroidery have been sent to this 
city from Indiana. The material is a heavy white silk gauze, 
cut in panels for a screen, one large and the other small. The 
larger panel is embroidered in the upper part with a branch of 
dogwood and the white clematis vine carelessly entangled. 
Grass is ingeniously simulated below, and from it spring a 
cluster of violets in blossom, a sparse, slender wild plant, and a 
bunch of straggling yellow daisies. The smaller panel has a 
tangle of golden rod and yellow daisies, with drooping petals, 
and a perfectly defined cobweb above. The drawing is evi- 
dently from nature, the color is admirable, and the composition 
graceful, while the handiwork is noticeably fine for so difficult a 
material. Both pieces are mounted for exhibition on a covered 
frame. At least an inch from the gauze is a white paper-muslin 
background, against which appear the shadows of the embroid- 
ery with beautiful effect. 

The large canvas known as rug canvas gives an opportunity 
for the use of some of the stitches which are seen in Oriental 
embroidery, where the fineness of the material discourages their 
use among less patient people. One of these is the long stitch 
which is made by covering two spaces of the canvas and alter- 
nating the holes in each line, which gives a sort of basket effect. 
Another is the long stitch covering three spaces or squares of 
the canvas, in groups of five or seven, with the points of intersec- 
tion crossed by a long stitch with lines of different color on each 
side and of different texture. In one such work strips of rug can- 
vas were placed between narrower strips of Java canvas. The 
rug canvas was embroidered in a pattern demanding shaded 
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grays, pinks, and blues. These two colors made alternate 
pointed designs which were in a manner framed in with the 
grays; and were worked in the basket pattern described, while 
the grays which separated them were in the long stitch crossed at 
the point of intersection by a thread of gray with gold silk on 
side. The grays at the side were in single cross-stitch. 
The wools were all double zephyr. The Java canvas strips were 
embroidered in different medallions in feather-stitch and point- 


each 
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DECORATIVE NOVELTIES IN BOSTON. 

THE use of tiles for house decoration is steadily increasing 
Embossed tiles, French tiles, with faience flowers in relief, rich 
enamels which deserve to be set separately ‘‘ en 
Spanish raised tiles in light blue and buff arabesque of Saracenic 
style, English Doulton, Wedgwood, Valentia, Moresque, Arabic, 
are but a tithe of the higher priced sorts. 
pottery tile, in the yellow brown, red, and dark brown of the old 
tortoise-shell or teapot ware, till now devoted to fire-proof jug 
and teapots. 
this lustrous ware, which in the deepest shades is really hand 
some. 


médaillon,”’ 


The latest kind is the 


An embossed tile with rich brown glaze is made in 


This native majolica is especially good framing a fire- 
place inside a mantel of pressed brick, or deep red cherry, as seen 
at the Household Art Rooms in Boston. Out of the whole range 
of tiles one can select nothing of better effect for a mantel tile 
The large vaulted fireplaces of moulded Philadelphia brick, the 
front courses of alternately square and cylindrical brick, have a 
good effect in public waiting-rooms and halls, and an 
keyed pottery tiles added is in the best of keeping. 

Glass mosaic for inlaying the walls of rooms is an idea on trial 
with decorators. The name has not a satisfactory sound, but the 
work, which is thick pieces of opaque colored glass fitted in kalei- 
doscopic patterns in demi-lunes, foils, and medallions, lightens 
the toneof an apartment with Saracenic gayety. <A large hall 
in Chicago was lately decorated with semicircular headings of 
mosaic in turquoise, pale buff, black and white, ranged at the 
same height round the walls, and the artist declared himself 
pleased with the result. bold and gor- 
geous ornament can be attempted, and the effects of semi-precious 
stones and costly inlayings gained by this means. 

Marble mosaic, after the antique, is made from small bits of 
different marbles laid in cement in regular patterns, mostly geo- 
metric ornament, the figures of animals in the Roman style being 
left to ancient taste. The Household Art Company of Boston 
supplies such mosaic in slabs for the hearths and jambs of fire 
places in entrance halls, and has been placing them in fine houses 
in New York and Washington as well as Boston. Among other 
experimental ideas found with the pottery tiles and glass mosaic 
in this company’s workrooms are iron portrait plaques. Heads 
of the sculptor, F. D. Millet, and Virginia Gershom are the 
only ones which have yet been made, and though nothing more 
has been attempted than the sketchy likenesses which belong to 
modern art, the metal has taken the impressions so faithfully and 
even sensitively, that it is evident iron is fit for more artistic uses 
than we have yet dreamed of. 

Have you as much pot metal lying about the art roomsin New 
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York as figures in Boston, in the shape of plaques, reliefs, and 
replicas of old work? A plaque in relief is the coveted decoration 
of the informed Bostonian, and if he cannot import a genuine 
antique or modern bronze, he takes it in plaster or composition, 
coppered, silvered, or in Berlin finish, and feels superior over it ; 
and [presume good New Yorkers and Philadelphians do the 
Suffer me to say in full and free relief of soul, after being 
shown a good many of these works of art, that I had rather have 
a pebble from Cohasset beach, worn by the sands and storms, that 
was really and truly what it seemed to be, than all this preten 
tious rubbish, and the bare possibility that some one may offer 
me a plaque in tinfoil, or a Heliogabalus in red bronze has been 
sufficient to deprive me of natural sleep. 


same, 


Those who sell these 
things are not wanting in keen and accurate tastes, as their pro- 
ductions of former seasons show. How can they deal in these 


imitations ? Ss. D 


THE mild weather is bringing forth the screens suitable for 
country-houses to which thoughts are now tending. One of the 
matting screens, so suitable for this purpose, is of wide matting 
mounted in a two-leaved cherry frame. The design is a grape- 
vine, with foliage and grapes, continuous over the two leaves. 
The work, which is broad and forcible, is much more artistic 
than usually appears on these screens. The effect is heightened 
by a wooden lattice, making a band a foot deep atthe top, and 
a single strip at the bottom. 


THE New York Decorative Art Society exhibits a novel and 
interesting table of light-yellow wood, with ebonized legs. In 
the centre is a chess-board of alternate black and yellow squares. 
The yellow squares of the first rows have each a black silhouette 
representing a child in some graceful or amusing attitude. The 
rest of the table, which is square, is divided into two bands of 
different sizes, that next the board being the smallest. This 
has a procession of silhouette figures of children like those on 
the board but somewhat larger. The outer and wider band has 
groups of silhouette figures of children taking tea and playing 
different games. The drawing of these is admirable and the 
humor entertaining. 


TAPESTRY painting has not yet gained great foothold here, 
but occasionally an ambitious work appears. A small portiére 
is now on exhibition at the Decorative Art Society. ‘This is of 
yellow satin, which serves as the background for an autumn 
wood, with a path down which two quaintly attired young 
women are sauntering. The color of the work is very good, 
being a harmony in yellows and browns. The autumn tints are 
confined to browns mingled with dull yellow-greens. The girls 
are dressed in yellow, with large poke bonnets, and the fore- 
ground changes into the greens, a large mullein plant being 
conspicuous. 
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Correspondence. 


VALUE OF DIETRICY’S ETCHINGS. 

Editor of 
I have in my possession five etchings by Dietricy. The sub- 
‘The Rat-catcher,”” and it is marked 1757; the 
Will you kindly inform me 


The Art Amateur: 


ject of one is 
other four are landscape scenes. 
as to what is their value ? 


FRED. D. Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—Good early impressions of the etchings mentioned 
are worth from $20 to $30 according to their condition and 
amount of margin. ‘There are, however, modern impressions 
which look bright and good to many eyes, but are not worth a 
dollar apiece. The plates are printed from steel and are owned 
in this city. Without seeing the etchings themselves it is im- 


possible to give their value definitely. 


CORRECTIONS JA 
E Tit r f The Art Amateur 


Sir: Is it 


CHINA PAINTING. 


china 
I should like to try my hand on some of the beautiful 


not very difficult to correct mistakes in 


painting ? 
designs you publish, but am afraid of the strange process. If 
the color does not come right at first, I understand one can 
strengthen it as often ashe pleases by painting over it and giving 
Aim I right? 
" 
i 


it a fresh baking after each change. , 
rENTATIVE, C 


iarleston, S. C. 


\NSWER.—If, as we judge from your letter, you have some 
knowledge of ordinary painting, there is no reason for your 
nervousness. (1) Small portions of superfluous color are easily 
removed from the pair ‘ing with the brush-stick, which should be 
cut to a flat shape at the end. This color, when dry, can be at 


once softened by breathing on it; 


and slight corrections, such 
as cleaning up the edges of any patch or color, are readily and 
neatly done if the color is first allowed to dry, then slightly 
oftened by the breath. (2) Color can be added repeatedly and 
the painting fired as often; but it is risky to rely on more than 
two or three firings. ‘The expense of the latter, moreover, would 
be considerable. Your first attempt should be in monochrome 
or with some simple palette which would not require more than 


one firing. 


THE TERMS “TEMPERA” AND “ DISTEMPER." 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sik: Will you please explain what is meant by “ painting in 
(2) And what is ‘‘distemper,’’ which, I believe, is 
A., Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) Painting in tempera is so named because the 
colors are ‘‘ tempered,’ or mixed with and diluted by a medium 


tempera ?’ 
employed in scene painting ? i | 


to a proper consistence, to be conveniently taken by and applied 
with the brush, and to adhere to the surface This medium with 
the medizval painters was neither oil nor simply water. ‘Tem- 


pera in its most restricted and proper acceptation means a 
vehicle in which yolk of egg (beaten sometimes with the white) 
is the chief ingredient, diluted as required with the milky juice 
expressed from the shoots of the fig-tree, or with vinegar. For 
various purposes and at different periods, however, milk, beer, 
wine, and media composed of water and more or less glutinous 
ingredients, soluble at first in water, such as gums, etc., have 
also been used. (2) In the distemper of scene painting the me- 
dium is weak size of glue (glue dissolved), but plaster of Paris, 


sufficiently diluted, is worked into the colors. 


SCREENS PAINTED IN DISTEMPE R. 
Editor of The 
SIR: 


{rt Amateur : 

The most novel and artistic kind of screen with which I 
am acquainted is the one made up of a series of pictures painted 
in distemper. Such a screen may be two feet wide and six feet 
high, with three picture-spaces a foot square and six inches 
apart, the rest of the screen being wooden framework. There 
are two ways of managing this framework. ‘The first is to have 
a double frame made—to have, as it were, the usual bars of 
wood split, so as to make two slighter frames. To one of these 
the canvas is nailed with small, flat-headed nails, driven well in, 
the canvas being taken not quite up to the outside edge. This 
little 
The corresponding piece 
of framework has in the meanwhile had its inside edges bevelled, 
and has been painted with at least two coats of black paint, 
The two frames are then securely fastened 


canvas is then sized, primed, and marked off into the 
squares or oblongs for the pictures. 


sized and varnished. 
together, and some stamped velveteen may be nailed over the 
back; or the little squares of canvas may be colored in distemper 
on thi. side also, and the framework round them painted black 
and varnished. Of course a small pattern in gold may be 
introduced on the black woodwork; and where the operator 
understands laying on gold-leaf this adds greatly to the beauty 
of the work. 
Where the extra expense of having a double framework is 
The . 
canvas (marked of carefully into the same squares as the frame) 


objected to, a single one will suffice, finished off as above. 


is nailed on to 2 wall, sized, primed and painted there. It is then 
nailed to the back of the frame—taking care that the pictures fit 
into the spaces—and velveteen, baize or any other suitable mate- 
rial is neatly nailed over it to form a tidy back. The reason for 
doing the pictures and the frame separately is, that oil and dis- 
temper do not work kindly together, and one is apt to spoil the 
other ; it is difficult, also, to varnish the frame without touching 
the pictures, and varnish means ruin to distemper. 

Now for the method of painting in distemper. The canvas is 
first sized with a coating of glue melted in very little water; it is 

















THE ART AMATEUR. 














then primed with a mixture of weak size and whiting which has 
been previously steeped for some hours in cold water—the water 
having been poured off and the mixture stirred up with a little 
weak size till it is as smooth as cream. Cover the surface care- 
fully with a coating of this. When quite dry, draw your design 
with charcoal. The design should be strictly decorative, and 
should have a clear, even black line all round every object repre- 
sented. Unless you have some skill in drawing figures, it is 
more satisfactory to copy (on a larger scale, if necessary) the 
designs of some approved artist. Walter Crane's drawings are 
excellently adapted for such decorative work. The colors of dra- 
peries should not be much shaded, but should be kept rather flat, 
as in painted windows, and should be clear and well contrasted. 
The faces are put in with a pale flesh color, also not much shaded. 
There may be a yellowish tone under the chin, and a little warm 
shade behind the eyes; but to over-color the face is a mistake. 
The skies and backgrounds are very easily put in, in distemper, 
and always look soft. This is undoubtedly the easiest as well 
as the least expensive form of painting. Any dealer in artists’ 
materials sells the ordinary colors in powder for a few pence the 
ounce, and any extra colors can readily be procured at a ve 

low rate. Each color must have a little pipkin or cup to itself; 
the powder is putin and just damped with water, and then mixed 
with a little size and whiting. Hogs’ hair brushes are used, the 
same as for oil painting. Mistakes are most easily rectified, as 
the colors are not transparent. The dark outlines can be put in 
with water colors, Indian ink, or neutral tint and sepia. Of 
course a fine water-color brush will be wanted for this. Any 
color can be heightened or altered by the addition of water-colors. 
Where pure white is wanted, use Chinese white, put on thick. 

A smaller-sized screen of this sort may be very quickly dis- 
posed of by only putting one subject in each panel ; for instance, 
‘*Morning,” “ leon,” and ‘‘Evening’’ would fill the three 
panels, the back being covered with some suitable material. 
One great advantage of having the wooden frames outside the 
pictures is, that if the screen is ) ever ete down the paintings are 
not injured. 

JACQUELINE, Pantsaison, Cardigan, Wales. 





A LONDON PURCHASER FOR AMERICAN COL- 
LECTORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 


Str: 1 desire to make some purchases at the forthcoming 
Hamilton Sale, but I find it impossible to be in London at the 
time. Can you recommend me some trustworthy person, dealer 
or otherwise, whom I may rely upon to execute my commissions 
faithfully and with discretion AMATEUR, New York. 


ANSWER.—You would do well to communicate with Mr. 
Edward Joseph, 158 New Bond street, London, a well-known 
dealer in works of art and an expert of excellent reputation. We 
happen to know that Mr. Joseph has already received some im- 
portant orders for the Hamilton Sale, and no doubt he will be 
glad to undertake similar commissions for American collectors. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT ART MATERIALS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: (1) How is gold ink made, or a size suitable for gilding 
on paper, to be used with a pen? (2) What kind of leather is 
used for crayon ‘‘stumps,’’ and how are they made? (3) What 
kind of paper is best for crayon work,‘ rough” or “ not "' ? 

A. H. CLINTON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) Gold ink is made by rubbing gold leaf with 
honey on ground glass with a flat pestle. When reduced to a 
uniform mass it is put in a vessel of water, which dissolves the 
honey and leaves the gold in a disintegrated state in the bottom. 
The water should be changed until the honey is entirely re- 
moved. The gold is then mixed with a solution of gum-arabic, 
put into a bottle and well shaken. = gn stumps are made 
of chamois leather and also of sheepskin, cut in strips and rolled 
up as you would roll a lamp-lighter. (3) For life-size portraits 
in crayon, egg-shell paper is used, or the rough-grained English 
‘* Whatman "’—for smaller works a smoother variety known as 
‘‘ English crayon.” 


EUROPEAN EQUESTRIAN STATUES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have been busy for nearly a year making up a com- 
plete list of all the equestrian statues in Europe, and flatter 
myself that but few have escaped my notice. There are, how- 
ever, a number of equestrian statues distributed about Europe 
in such insignificant places as La-Roche-Sur-Yon (Napoléon- 
Vendée), Cognac, and others, which are rarely mentioned in 
books of travel, and which I hope to hear of deongh tourists 
who have noticed them. I am, therefore, anxious to know if 
there be any statues, representing persons on horseback, in the 
provine: of Brittany, and in any town or place south of Lyons. 
Also, if any city in the Empire of Austria—except Vienna and 
Agram—possesses anything of the kind. A very observing 
traveller tells me that Tours contains an equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Bernadotte (afterward King of Sweden). Murray and 
Joanne mention nothing of the sort. Can youhelpme? An 
answer in the columns of THE ART AMATEUR will exceedingly 
oblige. W.A. F. 

BosTON ART CLUB. 

ANSWER.—We believe that a book has been published in 
France on the subject of your inquiries. If we can learn the 
title we will let you know. In the meanwhile some of our read- 
ers may be able to help you. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


B. S., New Orleans.—Mordant, in the sense you mean, is the 
adhesive matter used by gilders to secure the gold leaf. 

A NEw SuUBSCRIBER, Meriden, Conn.—(1) There is no way 
to remove the colors in china after they are baked. (2) We 
published articles on landscape painting in oils in August and 
September, 1881. (3) The design is gooey sketched on the 
canvas in water-colors, a little ox-gall being used in the water 
to make the colors adhere. 

INQUIRER, Albany, N. Y.—(1) There is no charge for tuition, 
models, or easels, in the morning classes of the Woman's Art 
School of the Cooper Union, but all materials must be provided 
at the pupil's expense. (2) Pupils must also provide entirely for 
their own personal support. (3) For further information ad- 
dress Mrs. M. B. Young, Clerk Woman's Art School, Cooper 
Union, New York, 

MATTHEW RYAN, Washington, D.C.—We have not heard 
before of the Chinese colors you inquire about. Your questions 
as to the use of them were referred to the manufacturers, who 
reply: ‘‘ We regret that our knowledge of the colors does not 
cnalde us to answer the inquiries you enclosed, nor do we know 
to whom to yg If, as we suspect, the colors are merely 
aniline dyes, there is no way of regulating their use, and they 
are crude and fugitive. 

C., Somerville, N. J.—The charge for painting photographs 
in oil, cabinet size, is from $2 to $5. 

Gero. P. H., Tekamah, Neb.—Instructions for etching on cop- 

r (zinc is too soft for artistic results) were given in our issue of 
fast September. 

Mrs. T. A., Quincy, Ill.—Plate CXLIV., painted on china, 
would cost $10. 


W. W. B., Indianapolis, writes : ‘‘ Will some of your readers 
tell me where to look for eee ph sonnet referred to by Mr. 
S. Palmer beneath his etching of ‘ Christmas’? 

ALIcE F., Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Some practical articles on mod- 
elling in clay will be begun in our next number. Instructions 
for painting photographs in oil will be published in the course 
of the summer. 

A, Z., Farmington, Ill.—Old goats’ cheese cannot readily be 
obtained in this country. Camembert cheese, fromage de Brie, 
or any of the soft foreign cheeses to be had of first-class cit 
grocers, or the New Jersey imitations, might serve nearly as we’ 
for making the Levantine cement for mending stone statuary. 





Deo Publications. 


SOME samples of new Easter cards we have received 
from Messrs. L. Prang & Co. are very creditable to these enter- 
prising publishers. r. Thomas Moran gives us an Oriental 
Turneresque view, which, while having no special reference to 
Easter, has a sacred purpose. The coloring is soft and agreeable, 
which criticism will apply to most of the cards, and especially to 
some of the floral designs, which are so correct in the local tints 
that they might be safely used by amateur painters in want of 
models. Miss L. B. Humphreys has two good figure pieces of 
children. Miss Rosina Emmet is announced as another contribu- 
tor, but in the packet before us there is nothing we identify as 
hers. 


THE Madison Square Theatre manager commemo- 
rated the hundred and fiftieth representation of Mrs. Burnett's 
‘‘Esmeralda” by giving as a souvenir a ‘‘ Low Art Tile,” ‘‘ an 
idealized head of the —— impersonator of the title character," 
modelled in low relief by Elihu Vedder. 





THE Century for Apri] has a well-written paper on 
‘“‘ The Age of Praxiteles,"’ by Lucy M. Mitchell, the illustrations 
to which are excellent, particularly ‘‘ The Head of Hermes,” a 
fine example of pure line engraving. The frontisp‘ece, a 
rtrait of Matthew Arnold, engraved by Elbridge Kingsley, is a 
ittle hard. An article entitled, ‘‘Some American Tiles,” those 
of the Chelsea Low Tile Works, gives an interesting account of 
these artistic productions, with several illustrations. ‘The headof 
an old man, the subject of one of the tiles, is cleverly engraved 
to show the characteristic — of the modelling and the glaze. 
Theodore Baur's gracefully modelled plaque, ‘‘ Boy on a Dol- 
hin,”’ is very well given. The illustrations in ‘‘ Opera in New 
ork” are unequal in merit. What could Madame Bishop have 
been doing to get her a hand twisted in the extraordinary 
manner here represented 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE owes the best illustrations of 
the April number to C. S. Reinhart, whose industry and progress 
in magazine work are very noticeable. Especially well engraved 
by French are the as Spanish Troubadour—and 
the Spanish water-dealer ; but none of the woodcuts show Mr. 
Reinhart’s drawing to such an advantage as his pen-and-ink 
sketch of a quite Vierge-like street scene in Madrid. Abbey has 
a spirited illustration of some lines from Herrick, with the inevit- 
able accompaniment of quaint spelling and illegible text, for the 
regular production of which we begin to fear that this clever 
= artist must be under contract with the publishers for 
ife, 





Sr. NICHOLAS completes its ninth volume with the 
April number, which is fully up to the standard of this best of 
children’s magazines. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART for April contains, among 
other attractive articles, a very well illustrated notice of Alma 
Tadema’s home in London. Pictures by G. F. Watts, R. A., 
receive appreciative notice, and oe are given of several 
ofthem. One of these, the frontispiece of the number, is ‘‘ The 
Mid-day Rest,” a vigorous woodcut of burly horses attached to 
a brewer's dray, and their no less burly driver, such as are fami- 
liar to all who have visited London. The engraving of the 
‘* Symbolical Design,” in coed pj facing this, is far from good, 
especially as regards the hands of the principal figure. 





‘*How TO PAINT IN WATER COLORS” is the title of 
an inexpensive and very practical little volume of directions for 
painting flowers, by Lavinia Steele oo sal A packet of twelve 
outline drawings accompanies the manual. 





S. W. T1LTon & Co., of Boston, have published a 
pamphlet of ‘‘ Mother Goose" pictures in outline for very young 
people to paint. We have received from the same firm “ Intro- 
ductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting,"’ by Marion Kemble, 
which appeals to the same class of amateurs. 


‘‘GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE,”’ by Walter 
Copland Perry, published by Scribner & Welford, is by far 
the best work we have seen on the subject for the use of students 
and teachers. It contains nearly three hundred carefully exe- 
cuted woodcuts of the most famous art objects of antiquity, which 
give to the reader such a comprehensive idea of the genius and 

lory of the sculptors of old as hitherto could be conveyed only 
by means of costly folios such as are accessible to few. This 
estimate we have formed without hesitation from a hasty perusal 
of the work. More detailed criticism is reserved for a later 
notice. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS OF PRACTICAL ART: 
Art-Work in Gold and Silver. By Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A., and Philip H. Delamotte. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 

Art-Work in Earthenware. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 


No NAME SERIES. Her Picture. 
Brothers. 


How To LIVE; or, Health and Healthy Homes. By 
Geo. Wilson, M.D. Philadelphia: P, Blakiston, Son & Co. 


By the same authors. 


Boston : Roberts 








ARRIVING in New York too late for the recent 
Water-color Exhibition, Mr.C. W. Sanderson, of Boston, ex- 
hibited a dozen or more of his aquarelles at a store in University 
Place, where they found many admirers. 


THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CLXVII. is an Easter decorative design, 
drawn by Georges Wagner. 


PLATE CLXVIII. is a group of designs and sug- 
estions for fans, drawn by Geo. R. Halm. In attempting these 
the inexperienced painter would better not touch silk ; satin, even 
in the most delicate shades, can be painted on with ordinary oil 
colors, without any preparation at all. It is well, however, to 
procure a small piece of satin, as near as possible to the shade of 
the fan, and experiment on that. The fan can be stretched out 
perfectly tight by means of common tacks between the sticks, and 
fine needles stuck in the satin. Water colors are hard to manage 
ona mounted fan, and careful experiments should be made 
beforehand. Those who are very skilful, however, can produce 
charming effects upon silk by using water colors nearly dry, and 
without any mixture of body color; the silk will require no prep- 
aration. If oil colors are used on silk, they should be first 
squeezed out of the tubes upon common brown paper ; this will 
absorb so much of the oil that the silk can be painted on direct] 
without sizing. The designs may also be done in pen-and-in 
with pleasing results. Prout’s brown ink (which may be bought 
at almost any artists’ material store for forty cents a bottle) and 
an ordinary steel pen should be used. The lining with the pen 
should always he done downward ; otherwise the ink will spatter. 
Comparatively fine gros-grain silk should be used for this work. 
Before being used it should be dipped into a pan of Cox's solu- 
tion of gelatine thinned with water, or into a bath of strong 
alum-water, and it should then be stretched to dry. The num- 
ber of sticks for a fan varies from thirteen to sixteen. Twenty- 
two inches is about the standard width. 


PLATE CLXIX. is a design for china painting. 
The middle portion may be used for a plaque. Make the ground 
deep turquoise blue ; head of Minerva gray (light gray No. 1 and 
No. 2, shaded with neutral gray), the white in the extreme light 
being the white of the china ; cupids in flesh tint according to the 
usual rules, with bluish wings and rose and blue drapery (carmine 
and light sky-blue). Or the plaque may be in monochrome— 
red or brown—with a convenient ground, as celadon green, for 
the red figures. For an oblong panel, the ornamentation re- 
sembling flames could be gilded, as also the scrolls and the 
chains. The two cupids on the ends of the lance may be in any 
conventional color, but not in flesh tint. The owl at the bottom 
and the frame around the middle part should be brown. 


PLATE CLXX. is a design of ‘* Hollyhocks’’ for a 
screen panel, by R. H. Bragdon, of the School of Art Needle- 
work and Painting, in this 7. It may be painted, or em- 
broidcred on a ground of light stone color, or dull old-gold 
sateen, plush, or felt; if to be painted, a sky background would 
be effective, shading from light gray-blue at the top into duller 
gray tones toward the bottom, where a little burnt sienna may be 
advantageously blended. The flowers should be in pale pink 
and white, with considerable gray in the shading; foliage and 
stalks in yellow greens ; under side of foliage in gray greens. 


PLATE CLXXI. is a group of illustrations showing 
the migrations and transformations of one of the ‘ restored ”’ 
Cypriote statues in the Metropolitan Museum, Figures 1, 3, and 
5 are drawn by Charles Osborne. 








Two remarkably beautiful silk tapestry pictures have 
been acquired by Dr. Montrose A. Pallen, of this city. The sub- 
jects are Pompeian, and represent respectively an interior with a 
family at meals anda landscape scene of an offering to Ceres. 
Originally in the Medici palace, about 1600 they were sent to 
France with the personal effects of Marie de’ Medici when she 
married Henri Quatre. After the French Revolution they passed 
into the possession of Hem Egalité, Duc d’Orleans; and 
when Louis Philippe fled to England in 1848 they were sold to a 
connoisseur in Paris, who some time afterward sold them to the 
Marquis of Hastings. When the latter failed on the turf, they 
were bought by Dr. Charles Edward Harrison, of London, 
whose widow sold them to Dr. Pallen, to whom we are indebted 
for this interesting pedigree. 





PERHAPS the most interesting old paintings on Jeather 
ever brought to this country are the three curious Spanish pict- 
ures at the show rooms of Messrs. Charles R. Yandell & Co. 
From the costumes and other internal evidence we should judge 
them to be of the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
pictures were all evidently painted originally for the walls of 
some palace or chateau; but before coming into Mr. Yandell’s 
possession two of them had been made into folding screens— 
perhaps for the purpose of having them more portable—and it is 
thus mounted that we see them to-day. The figures are all life- 
size and well painted; but what is most interesting about them 
is the artistic and laborious tooling with which the costumes are 
profusely decorated. The subjects apparently are either biblical 
or historical. Cleopatra dissolving the pearl at the banquet to 
Anthony is shown in the wall picture. There are numerous 
figures, all of which, excepting that of the Roman triumvir, are 
attired in the costume of the seventeenth century. Similar 
anachronisms, which were characteristic of the times, are ob- 
servable in the two other paintings. One of these screens shows 
the Queen of Sheba bringing presents to Solomon, and the 
other is a classical subject we fail torecognize. A young patri- 
cian has stabbed another, who lies dead at his feet, and is offer- 
ing his murderous sword to a horror-stricken woman, who, with 
her female attendants, turns shuddering away. All three pict- 
ures are in excellent condition. 





YANDELL is a connoisseur of old Jeather furniture, and 
seems to know how to turn to practical account a really artistic 
thing when he chances to comeacross it. A little while ago he 
paid two hundred dollars for a chair made in 1666, covered with 
curious Portuguese leather, decoratively cut and cauterized. 
Using this as a model, he has turned out a whole set of chairs for 
a dining- room, and, excepting that in the reproductions the 
relief on the leather has intentionally been made lower, he has 
produced perfect fac-similes, with nothing of the machine look 
about them. 





SHORT lengths of brass chain in various link patterns 
are much used for looping back heavy window curtains and por- 
tieres. 





A GENERAL revival in Louis Quinze furniture seems 
probable. The show-rooms ofthe dealers contain many beautiful 
examples, both original and reproductions. Duveen Brothers 
have some excellent pieces, old and new. As an original pro- 
duction in the style of this period, probably nothing finer has 
been brought to the country than a screen imported from Paris, 
by Watson & Co., lacquered in ‘‘ Vernis Martin” style, of carved 
wood, with finely chiselled gilt bronze mountings, encasing origi- 
nal paintings 4 la Watteau. The screen was ordered for a 
well-known Fifth Avenue mansion, where it now stands in com- 
pany with several pieces of Louis Quinze furniture of the same 
order. 
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PLATE CLXXVI.—PEN-AND-INK DESIGNS FOR CARDS. 


By Grorce R. HAM. 














Vol. VI. No. 6. May, 1882. 
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PLATE CLXXVIIL—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘‘Banana and Melon.”’ 


By CAMILLE PITON. 


(See page 133.) 






















































































PLATE CLXXIII_—@REEK COSTUMES. 
(See pages 131 and 133.) 
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PLATE GLXXV.—CHINA-PAINTING DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 


DRAWN BY GEORGES WAGNER. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 133.) 





